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Frank Tamburello, star quarterback, demonstrates a forward pass. 
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WALL FOLDING 
PARALLEL BARS 


e Basketball Backstops 

¢ Corrective Equipment 

e Chest Machines 

e Climbing Ropes 

e Anthropometric Equipment 


PORTER engineers are always 
available for assistance in the 
selection and installation of 
every kind of gymnasium or 
corrective equipment. 


THE BIG NAME IS 


in gymnasium equipment 





MASSAGE PLINTH 








SUSPENDED BACKSTOPS 


ADJUSTABLE BUCK PARALLEL BARS | 
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CHEST WEIGHTS 


’ 
The name PORTER is a symbol of a 
dependable performance only because PORTER NE 
has earned this distinction. It is a logical i 
result of PORTER'S insistence for = 
LJ 
nearly a century upon the highest 
standards of design and workmanship. 
O- 
. 
e Stall Bars e Vaulting Horses 
e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 
¢ Horizontal Bars e Jump Standards oO: 


@ Mats and Mat Trucks 
e Game Standards 


e Spring Boards 
@ Rowing Machines 


sl { carly a Century of . Quality e Manufacturing 
THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


OTTAWA «+ ILLINOIS 
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10 BASIC PROBLEMS... 














1 PRACTICAL ANSWER 
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Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 


i) 
! 
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Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 





3. Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 


4. Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


5. Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group is uniformly dressed. 
























What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? 

For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 
girls know they look smart. With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in” feeling their 
interest is up ... and they act and react more readily as a group. Your 
training gets ‘‘home.” 

And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here ...and in more 
complete detail in the folder, ‘Why Gymsuit Uniformity.”’ It’s free... 
write for your copy. 


Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 






_ 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


9. Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 
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Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents. 




















[ T 
| NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
0 Send folder, "Why Gym Suit Uniformity." We buy our gym suits: 
0 Send the new catalog to me and the following information_____ OC) Direct from manufacturer ! 
( Thru local declers WRITE FOR 
We expect to: FREE CATALO 
(1 Change from present style used ORDER NOW 
O) Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 0) Consider uniform gym suits for first time FOR IMMEDIATE 
style color your sume title aoe 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes__________ echoot_ gene | 
O Send us a sample MOORE: f eddress 
style. color__ -_— city zone stote — 
4 





contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 





MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 








Coast-to-Coast Coaches Praise 


Ting Antiseptic Cream 
To Stop Athlete’s Foot Itch 








FROM KANSAS—“It was more effective than anything else we used.” 
FROM KENTUCKY —“Ting is the only remedy I’ve found to date!” 
FROM NEW YORK—“£asy to apply...quick acting...no irritation.” 








Amazing “hospital-tested’’ cream 
destroys Foot Itch fungi on 60-second 
contact...instantly relieves the itching! 


Why endure that agonizing toe itch? 
Hospital tests show TING antiseptic 
Cream gives instant relief...restores 
wonderful comfort to sore, burning 
skin and cracks, peeling toes. 
Laboratory tests also prove TING’s 
amazing fungicidal action destroys 
Athlete’s Foot fungi on 60-second con- 
tact. Prevents spread of infection. Aids 
healing of raw, cracked toes fast. 


two-ply yarns... 
Strain in use . 


your school. . . 








COST LESS, WHERE IT COUNTS MORE 
. . . IN EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE! 


Quality and service that reduce cost to the lowest are yours 
with McArthur’s performance—plus Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
School Towels. Woven of the best long staple, triple-twisted 
. full 20” x 40” shrunk size to eliminate 
. they’re the longest wearing, lowest cost-per- 
use towels on the market. Investigate McArthur Gym Towels for 


. the towels with the economical School Towel 
Plan and the free towel repair service, 


GEO. Me ART H U i BARABOO, WIS. 


TING is a non-greasy, stainless “dry 
cream” discovery. Simply rub on. Dries 
quickly to powder that clings, thus 
continues relief for hours. Buy TING 
today. Guaranteed results. Money 
back if not satisfied. Available at all 
druggists. Only 69¢. 


Jing sleglems 















NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 














1956 
October 9-11 
Southern Region Outdoor Education Work- 
shop, Rock Eagle 4-H Camp, Ga. 
October 9-12 
American Dietetic Association, 39th An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 
October 22-26 
National Safety Congress and Exposition 
(44th), Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
October 26-28 
Annual Conference, Eastern Association, 
Physical Education of College Women, Red 
Lion Inn, Stockbridge, Mass. 
November 11-17 
American Education Week. 
November 14-17 
Fifth National Conference on Professional 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel, NEA 
Educational Center, Wash. D. C. 
November 16-21 
World Congress of Physical Education, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
November 22-December 8 
Sixteenth Olympiad, Melbourne, Australia. 
December 10-13 
National Conference for City Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in Cities of 50,000-100,000, Wash. D. C. 
December 27-29 


College Physical Education Association, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
1957 
March 27-29 


AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit. 

April 1-6 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Battery Park and George Vanderbilt Ho- 
tels, Asheville, N. C. 

April 7-11 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, N.Y.C. 

April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April 13-16 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

April 24-27 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 
sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash. D. C. 





AAHPER 
60TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
March 30 - April 3, 1958 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


rn IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 












































tion, FREE TOURNAMENT KIT . Get all the advantages of full 
sports participation with a Harvard Table Tennis Tournament. 

lie. Just return the coupon below! Your FREE tournament kit is filled 
with everything required to run an exciting tournament. It 

_—_ contains two colorful Harvard Table Tennis Teachers with in- 
structions and tips from champions; photos and diagrams of 
game-winning techniques; official U.S.T.T.A. rules and sections 

tion, on leagues and tournaments. You also get 3 Harvard Tourna- 

. ment Charts, a complete tournament publicity program and a 

i tally sheet which entitles you to valuable Harvard Gold Medals. 

o- 

ition 

Ho- HARVARD GOLD MEDALS .. . Your men’s and women's 
singles champions will prize these gleaming gold medals that 

Ho- are FREE with Award Certificates when you complete the tour- 
nament tally sheet. Mail the coupon below . . . today! 

, *. 

tion, > Howard TABLE TENNIS EQUIPMENT OF CHAMPIONS 

aes HARVARD TABLE TENNIS COMPANY 

mt 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. (-0) - We plan to start our tournament on yg 
Chaatinssen, There will be approximately____ participants. 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please We do , do not offer table tennis all year. 

N send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. (CHECK ONE) 
SCHOOL OR ORG. Table Tennis is part of our athletic___, recreation__ 
NAME program. (CHECK ONE) 
POSITION . : 
STREET & NO There are approximately___....____in our school or 
CITY ZONE____ STATE organization. (NUMBER) 

. OF 
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BASEBALL FOR YOUNG 
CHAMPIONS 


By ROBERT J. ANTONACCI and JENE 
BARR. 


144 pages, $2.75 

A real handbook for the young baseball 
player, the Little Leaguer, ete. Discusses 
training rules, the tools of the ballplayer, 
tips on how to pitch, to catch, to hit, to 
play infield and outfield. Also featured is 
a history of baseball with scores and 
records, 


By C. P. and O. B. JACKSON 


BASKETBALL CLOWN 
168 pages, $2.75 


The story of Fred Lyons, captain of the 
basketball team, and of his team’s struggle 
to keep permanently the Midstate Con 
ference championship trophy. It’s the 
story of how the feud involving Moose 
Conklin, a problem player, is ironed out 
with the help of the coach and all the 
team, and shows how the contributions 
of all kinds of people go to make up a 


good team. 
STAR KICKER 
160 pages, $2.50 


Kicking specialist, Ron Jensen, resents 
being used sparingly in games, and lets 
his oversensitivity jeopardize his home 
and school life. A good strong story of 
Ron's development from childish resent 
ment to real understanding, with lots of 
exciting on-the-field action and good 
coaching sidelights. 


HILLBILLY PITCHER 
160 pages, $2.50 


An excellent fast-paced story, which has 
as its hero a high-school boy from the 
Tennessee hills who suddenly finds him 
self a part of a large urban high school 
where his odd accent, the prejudice of 
classmates, and his own stubborn pride 
make it difficult for him to realize him 
self, particularly on the baseball diamond 
where he is a natural talent. 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR 


THE TEAM THAT 
WOULDN'T QUIT 
160 pages, $2.75 


A fast-moving basketball story centered 
around Captain Doug Mason who refuses 
to be downed by the fact that the spec 
tacular Brad Silvers and several other 
players leave the team. All hopes are 
placed on tall newcomer, Jeff Baron, who 
is injured on the eve of the big play-off, 
thereby forcing Doug to do some serious 
thinking. Good sports scenes and good 
character development. 


KICKOFF 
184 pages, $2.50 


Combining sports and mystery, this story 
concerns a young Scottish boy who, 
through a strange combination of cireum- 
stances, is brought to the football squad 
and learns the game at the same time that 
he makes fast friends. Plenty of actual 
games and interesting material on how 
soccer skills can be used in American 
football, 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


|_| McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











About the 


AUTHORS 





e Leslie Agnello is physical education 
teacher at Longfellow Junior High 
School in Richmond, Calif. Louis Toschi 
is instructor of physical education at 
Portola Junior High School, El Cerrito, 
Calif. 

e William Bolton, M.D., is Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. He is also Associate Editor of To- 
day’s Health. 

e Lowell C. Drake is Co-ordinator of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in the Public Schools of Erie, Pa. 

e Jean Hodgkins, chairman, depart- 
ment of physical education for women, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, has held many offices in NS- 
GWS and has written other articles for 
the JouRNAL. Marya Welch, assistant 
professor of physical education, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, has also 
been active in NSGWS and has written 
for the Guides. 

e Earl Kauffman, University of Ken- 
tucky, is Co-ordinator of the AAHPER 
Recreation Subsection of the Profes- 
sional Edueation Section. He is presi- 
dent of the College Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

e Charles V. “Chuck” Mather is Head 
Football Coach at the University of 
Kansas. He was formerly Head Coach 
and Athletic Director at Washington 
High Sehool, Massillon, Ohio, where his 
teams won 57 out of 60 games over a 
six-year period. 

e Br. Ray Maul, assistant director, 
Research Division, NEA, compiles the 
Annual National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study for NEA. He served as 
Consultant to the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education. 
e Yoshiyuki Noguchi is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at Kyushu 
University, Fukuoka City, Kyushu, 
Japan. 

e Dr. Julian W. Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of outdoor education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, is Director 
of AAHPER’s Outdoor Education Proj- 
ect. He is a former AAHPER Vice- 
President for Recreation and an Honor 
Award recipient. 

e Dr. Philip Wexler jis Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Health Education at the State 
University Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York. This is his second JOURNAL 
article. * 
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Have a Coke 


Coke” 1s @ regutered trode-mork 
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OUR COVER 


HEAD FOOTBALL Coach, 
‘*Chuck’’ Mather, University 
of Kansas, advises on pass de- 
fense in our lead article, p. 8. 
Cover photo of Frank Tam- 
burello, courtesy University 
of Maryland. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

PART I, our regular October 
issue, contains a center spread 
for bulletin boards, offering 
free materials on bowling un- 
der a new Association Project 
(see p. 48). The Outdoor 
Education Project celebrates 
its first year (see p. 14). Part 
I also features AAHPER 
award winners for 1956. 

Part II is a special refer- 
ence section on the Chicago 
Convention and Association 
affairs (see p. 65 for con- 
tents). Be sure to nominate 
candidates for 1957 awards 
(see p. 84). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
BASKETBALL is featured 
in November, along with latest 
fitness developments. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office bas been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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FREE BOOKLET 





py ELEANOR HOWE 


i 
ON MENSTRUATION 


“It’s Natural—It’s Normal”’ is a book- 
let designed especially for teachers to 
give young girls. In warm, reassuring 
language it explains to the student 
the biological phases of her menstrual 
cycle. Why menstruation is a part of 
this cycle. Why it’s a sign of ma- 
turity . . . something to be proud of — 
by no means just a nuisance. 

Actually, this booklet is only one 
part of a complete teacher’s manual 
entitled, ‘How Times Have Changed.” 
Not only does this guide give an in- 
teresting history of earliest supersti- 
tions, anatomical charts on the men- 
strual cycle, but it also includes au- 
thoritative medical reports on internal 
sanitary protection...a subject of 
intense interest to young, modern 
girls. No course in personal hygiene 
can be considered complete without 
this type of data. 

Both pamphlet and teacher's guide 
are designed to make young girls hap- 
pier, healthier women through knowl- 
edge and understanding of the purpose 
of menstruation. To get complete kit— 
mail the coupon below. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-106-D 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. [1] Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” 
( Booklet for students ‘It’s Natural—It’s Nor- 
mal’”’ with order card for additional free supply. 


School Address 


Te OT Zone... .State. . 








Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DeEAR EDITOR: 


In a past issue of the JouRNAL you 
had a very interesting and helpful page 
on “The Bulletin Board.” I would like 
very much to see this as a permanent 
section of the JourNAL. It is an excel- 
lent way for artistic and creative minded 
people to share their ideas with others. 
A picture and a short note on how to 
assemble such a display would be very 
helpful. 

Enclosed is a picture of the First Aid 
display assembled by a group of eighth- 
grade boys under the direction of Gus 
Langley, health instructor in our school. 
Various types of band aids, gauze, tape, 
dressings, tourniquets outline the tri- 
angular bandage. Across the center are 
small bottles of antiseptics and com- 
mon medicines. 





Eighth grade First Aid display. 


If this could be of any help to other 
First Aid instructors we would be very 
glad to contribute this and hope that 
others might do the same. 

WILLA ROSEAN, Instructor, 
Health & Physical Education 
Michigan Ave. School, 
Empire, Oregon 


We have many requests for helpful bulletin 
board materials, but our readers do not often 
send in their good ideas or pictures of their 
bulletin board displays. We invite your con- 
tributions now, so that later in the year we 
can publish the best in a special article on 
bulletin boards. 


See our center spread in this issue for use on 
your bulletin board. * 





| 64 pp. 50c 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 





THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
HAVE ADOPTED THIS BOOK! 


¥ A complete book of physical edu- 
cation for high school boys and 
girls (8th-12th grades) 


¥ A book written expressly for teen- 
agers fcr their understanding and 
enjoyment 

¥ A book based on sound educa- 
tional principles written by well- 
known people in the field 

¥ A book profusely illustrated, show- 


ing skills, strategy, fields, and 
equipment 


Clothbound — $3.00 
Cover in four colors 
416 pages * 6”x9” 


Teachers Guide 


The Guide explains how to use the 
text for more effective teaching 
of physical education. 


Order From: 


AAHPER 


1201 - 16th St., Wash. D. C. 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 











Ok She 
Ov hates. Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-J W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. 















































LTHOUGH we speak of pass 
‘‘defense,’’ an alert, aggres- 


sive, and well-coached team can 
often turn it into an ‘‘offensive’’ 
measure by playing every pass 
thrown with the idea of intercept- 
ing. To score, you must have pos- 
session of the ball. 

If the situation should arise where 
it is impossible to intercept the pass 
or potential receivers have outma- 
neuvered the pass defenders, go deep 
to a cut-off point. Try to reach the 
receiver before he can catch the ball, 
but if he catches the ball make him 
‘cough it up”’ 
him from going the distance. 


or at all costs keep 
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Poor Coach. His ulcers must be bother- 
ing him again. 
(Courtesy THE COACH magazine) 


The diagrams and part of the material in this article are 
from Coach Mather’s new book, Winning High School 
Footbal!, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. A 
review of his book appeared in the September JOURNAL. 


by CHARLES V. (Chuck) MATHER 


Head Football Coach, University of Kansas 


As soon as you recognize the play 
through the action of your ‘“‘key,’’ 
yell ‘‘pass’’ or ‘‘run.’’ The backs 
should be able to analyze the play 
first unless there is a definite ‘‘give- 
away.’ 

Even the best 
his pass before he 


Watch the passer. 
‘*show”’ 
throws it. By concentrating on him, 
you can tell to whom he intends to 


has to 


throw shortly before he passes re- 
gardless of any fakes he may make. 
You can move from 5 to 20 yards by 
watching the passer, depending up- 
on his ability to fake and the length 
of the pass. 

Work constantly to develop your 
reaction time and interception dis- 
tance; it is the difference between 
intercepting or not intercepting- 
which is the difference between eood 
pass defense and mediocre pass de- 
fense. The instant the pass is 
thrown, all defenders must sprint 
for the cut-off point regardless of 
distance they have to run. 


PASS DEFENSE TERMS 

Hesitation step—Slight delay, per- 
formed by taking a short step-up with 
the forward foot or merely putting all 
of the weight on the front foot. Sus- 
tained only until the type of play is 
recognized—run or pass. 

Flag cut—A movement by boxer’s 
glide step or sprint at an angle in the 
direction of the flag at the corner of the 
field. 

Stay at home—Keep in your area and 
maintain proper spacing in relation to 
vther defenders. (Be conscious of not 





leaving too large an area for the other 
backs to cover.) 

Jayhawk.—Call made when ball is be- 
ing intercepted to rally your teammates. 
(Take ball to sideline and other defend- 
ers block the intended receiver.) 

Fly back—Upon recognition of a 
pass, fly back to your spot. 

Straighten up—Movement straight 
back after moving diagonally or later- 
ally. 

Cut-off point—Spot to which defender 
can sprint and be absolutely sure of be- 
ing able to intercept receiver. 

Free man—Defender with no poten- 
tial receiver in his zone or coming into 
his zone. 

Long arm action—Movement of quar- 
terback just prior to passing of ball. 
Fakes are usually made with a_ short 
movement of the arm, but the actual 
passing involves more movement by the 
arm or “long erm action.” 

Inside dip—A quick whirl to outside 
made by dipping the inside shoulder to 
gain the necessary depth to intercept 
receiver who has gotten behind the de- 
fense or to intercept ball thrown beyond 
the defender. 

Keys—Opposing player or players to 
watch to ascertain the type of play 

Reaction time—The interval of time 
necessary for you to move and meet the 
play. 

Interception distance—The distance 
you can travel to catch the ball after 
you know when and where the pass is 
being thrown. 

Free lineman—No_ defensive man 
playing over the offensive man. 

Even defense—No man over center. 

Odd defense—Man over center. 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

1. Play the ball at all times but 
stop the long pass at all costs; never 
let a pass go for touchdown. 
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2. Maintain visual contact with 
the ball at all times. The only excep- 
tion is a ball thrown deep to your 
inside. To play it properly you must 
execute an inside dip. 

3. Try to anticipate the time the 
passer is throwing the ball. 

(a) With practice you can tell the 
difference between fake and ae 
tual throwing by the long arm 
action. 

(b) Do not guess as to when the 
passer is about to throw. 

(c) A pass defender cannot afford to 
be outsmarted. One completed 
long pass may cost your team the 
game, 

4. There is only one football in 
the game. Once it is thrown all de- 
fenders must go for it. 

5. Intercept the ball at the high- 
est point possible. If you do not 


catch it at the highest point, one of 
the receivers may cut in front of 


you and complete the pass. 


“FLY BALL" DRILL. Players line up as in 
“foul tip" drill. Batters move one full man 
toward the coach; on the command "Go," 
both men start in together, the defensive 
man 3-yards behind. The coach gives di- 
rections with moving back. The batter tips 
the ball as in a basketball tip-in. Receiver 
takes the ball to the sideline. Drill can 
also be worked with batter becoming a 
tackler. 
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LINEBACKER DRILL |. May use two ends. 
The outside linebacker hits and then reacts 
to spot. The middle linebacker bumps 
crossing end; the other linebacker flies 
back to spot. All linebackers call ''Pass, 
pass.’ The pass may be thrown to any 
spot. Linebacker makes interception and 
sprints to near sideline for the return. 


LINEBACKER DRILL 2. Passer throws to 
one group at a time. Linebackers fly back 
to spot yelling, "Pass, pass," and fight for 
the ball. The linebacker who intercepts 
returns the ball; other tries to tackle him. 
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cepting, yell 


6. When you are sure of inter- 

‘* Jayhawk-Jayhawk.”’ 

(a) This will keep your teammates 
from interfering with the catch. 

(b) It is a signal for blockers to 
start cutting opponents down. 

(c) Pass defenders must block the 
intended receiver. 


7. The defender intercepting 


must sprint for the side line. 


BULLDOG DRILL. Defenders take position 
‘2 yards apart, with the inside defender 5 
yards from the coach. As the ball is tossed 
o the coach, defenders sprint laterally 
until the coach calls "Go," then they fol- 
low the same path, at coach's signals. Both 
defenders fight for the ball and yell “Pass, 
pa s'; the one who gets the ball goes for 
the sideline and opposite goal line, the 
other defender tries to tackle him. Six 
point’ are given to the defender who 
catch s the ball if he goes all the way back 
to the line from which ball was passed. 
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(a) It is virtually impossible to make 
a long return up the middle. 

(b) Blockers will know where to form 
and intercept once you have 
headed for the sideline. 

Backs must talk constantly to 
one another. Warn other defenders 


os 


of potential receivers coming into 
their area by calling out their name. 


(Continued on next page) 


“FOUL TIP" DRILL. Players line up in 2 
lines 10 yards apart, facing each other; 
coach indicates which line is the “batter.” 
"Batter" line goes first, the defensive man 
following about 3 yards behind; both come 
in hard, defensive man calls out “Pass, 
pass." The coach throws the ball. The bat- 
ter deflects the ball, but doesn't hit it into 
the air. Occasionally the batter may let 
ball go through his hands. Calls ‘Tiger, 
tiger’ and sprints with ball up the sideline. 
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PANTHER DRILL [involves all pass de- 
fense principles). Line up in regular posi- 
tions with men 2 yards apart. The passer 
throws high to enable defenders to get 
under the ball. As soon as one of the 
defenders catches the ball, he yells "Tiger" 
and his team becomes the offense and the 
other defense. The new defenders tackle to 
stop the return, the offense blocks. This 
drill requires 40 yards of the field. (Note: 
You may add linebackers to the drill.) 











9. Halfbacks must never get 
closer than five yards to the sideline 
before the pass is thrown. 

10. The first responsibility of the 
halfbacks and safety is the pass. 

11. When forced into variation 
or full field coverage, maintain spac- 
ing and balance until the ball is put 
into the air. 

12. Motion and flankers are treat- 
ed alike. 

13. The distance of rotation with 
the offensive variations (splits and 
flankers) depends upon the speed 
and abilities of the potential receiv- 
ers as determined by scouting and 
game play. 

14. Tighten up at the ten-yard 
line. Play the potential receivers 
man to man. 

15. The line-up position will be 
predetermined by the offensive for- 
mation and game situation. 

16. On a pass, fly back to your 
spot, no one in your area straighten 
up. 

17. The safety man must always 
take a flag cut with the flow of the 
backs, whether play is a pass or a 
run. 

18. Good pass defense technique 
will force the potential receiver to 
make his fake or cut in front of you. 
This will give you position and an 
opportunity to intercept the ball. 
(Force majority of receivers to in- 
side where you will get help.) 

19. Coverage of spreads. 

(a) Specific spreads—Cover by auto- 
matic defense. 

(b) Unusual or unscouted spreads— 
Line cover line; Backs 
backs. 

20. When it is late in second and 
fourth quarters and your team is 
ahead : 

(a) Be alert for long passes. 

(b) Play for time. 

(ec) All defenders back up five yards 
unless close to goal line. 

(d) Let them complete short passes 
if necessary to prevent the long 
ones. 


cover 


INDIVIDUAL TECHNIQUES 
Halfbacks 


1. Line up 3 to 5 yards outside 
the offensive end on regular ‘‘T.”’ 
(Depth will vary with the defense 
called and the game situation. ) 

2. Outside foot back and weight 
evenly distributed on both feet. 


3. At snap of ball take hesitation 
step. 

4. Key off the free lineman on 
your side. His reaction at the snap 
of the ball will tell you if it is a run 
or a pass. If he throws out, consider 
it a pass until a run shows. Estab- 
lish your visual contact with the 
ball. 

5. Be as deep as deepest man at 
all times and in a position to cover 
widest potential receiver. 

6. On back up passes with no 
flow of backs, run back and take flag 
cut. If there is a strong side or if 
pattern is to one side, take flag cut 
to that side. 

7. On running pass to your side, 
cue off the defensive man that has 
outside responsibility. If he is stand- 
ing and forcing the play, run back 
and cover short zone area. If the 
defensive man with outside respon- 
sibility is down or out of the play, 
you have the outside responsibility 
and must come up fast to force the 
play. 

8. On running pass to other side, 
rotate and replace safety man unless 
potential receiver comes directly 
into your zone. You have safety re- 
sponsibilities after rotation. Main- 
tain visual contact with the ball. 

9. Should you be caught with the 
receiver behind you, turn (may have 
to use the inside dip) and run to the 
spot where you can intercept him. 
Concentrate on him, throw up your 
hands if you think he is about to 
satch the ball before you can regain 
your position. 


Safety 

1. The line-up position will be 
predetermined by offensive forma- 
tion, defensive formations, and game 
situations. The safety working area 
is between the outside leg of the 
tackles. 

2. Feet parallel, about shoulder 
width apart. 

3. Slightly forward lean, but high 
enough to see opponents easily. 

4. At snap of the ball, take hesi- 
tation step. 

5. Key off the free man or men 
in the center of the line-——(a) Cen- 
ter on. even defenses; (b) Guards on 
cdd defenses; (¢c) You should be 
first to tell if play is a pass. 


6. Concentrate on key man until 
play shows. His first reaction will 
tell you if it is run or pass. If he 
throws out, consider it a pass until 
run shows. When in doubt consider 
it a pass. 

7. Establish visual contact with 
the ball. 

8. If pass is indicated, run back- 
ward until flow or pattern is estab- 
blished. Maintain visual contact 
with the ball. Take flag out to 
strong side. 

9. Keep spacing and balance with 
halfbacks. Keep deep areas well cov- 
ered. 

10. If you should be caught play- 
ing too close to the line on a pass, 
turn your body quickly and sprint 
to the cut-off point of the deepest 
potential receiver. If possible, as- 
sume regular coverage. 

11. On running pass, take flag 
cut with the flow of the _ backs, 
straighten up for abiut three steps 
at the end running lane. Look for 
potential receiver down the middle. 
If a receiver is there, keep an inter- 
ception position. If there are no re- 
ceivers, continue the flag cut. Main- 
tain visual contact with the ball. Be 
ready to come up if passer runs the 
ball but be positive that threat of 
pass is gone. 

12. Never be out of the safety 
box, at the start of the play. Excep- 
tions: (a) Two backs removed. (b) 
Spread pass. 


Outside Linebackers 

1. Line-up position depends up- 
on offensive variations and defense. 

2. Outside foot back. 

3. Move around before the ball is 
snapped but be ready and in posi- 
tion at the snap to fulfill your defen- 
sive responsibility. 

4. “Talk it up’’ constantly. 

5. Slight forward lean. 

6. Head up. 

7. Key off back to your side. (a) 
Fulfill your team defensive assign- 
ment. (b) Look through end when- 
ever possible. 

8. Your first responsibility is the 
run. 

9. Take hesitation step to outside. 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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to Give Your Gym Floor TROPHY 
“Finish for Champions” 


COACHES LIKE “TROPHY” FLOORS — 
for beautiful appearance which invites 
championship caliber play 

PLAYERS LIKE THEM — for sure-footed 


slip resistance. 


SPECTATORS LIKE THEM —for no 
glare, light color which helps them see 
lays clearly 

ADMINISTRATORS AND CUSTODI- 
ANS LIKE THEM —for extra long wear 
and ease of maintenance 


Now You Can Afford the Best! TROPHY 


outwears all other finishes by more than 


2 to 1—cuts labor in finishing and mainte- 
nance by one-half! 


=) ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


San Jose, Calif Passaic, N. J 
Branches in Principal Cities 





of REFINISHING 
or REMARKING your 


. 
so08* 


REVISED 
H i LLYARD FOLD ER Gives You Valuable 


Suggestions, Can Save You Expensive Unnecessary Work 


Complete instructions for laying out, marking, and finish- 
ing. It's up-to-date, with all rule changes, including new 
wide free throw lanes. Also gives lining instructions for 
other popular indoor sports. Every coach should have 
this Free Guide. If you're changing over to the wide lane, 
Hillyard can show you how to re-mark your court without 
re-finishing the entire floor! 


1 
— — ee COUPON TODAY! isi ae dui ae-ene aie ns ab aa ae 


Zz 1 
| HILLYARD St. Joseph Mo. I 
_1 © Please send me new Coach’s Folder on Gym Floor finishing, layout | 
| and marking. | 
| 0 Please have your nearby Hillyard “Maintaineer’®, trained floor ex- | 
i I 
! I 
! ! 
I ! 
1 i 


pert, advise me the proper way to change my court over to new wide 
lane markings. 








ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


i guides and principles for 


H 


: successful campus recreation 


ECREATION has come to stay 
on the campuses of the colleges 
United 
recreation has al- 


and universities of the 
States. Though 
ways been a part of campus life, 
there has recently been a decided 
shift in its status. 

For many years, recreation was at 
best an adjunct of the regular cur- 
riculum. It has 
erally accepted as an integral part 


now become gen- 


of education and has achieved ree- 
ognition on virtually every campus. 
ORGANIZATION POTENTIALS 

A recent study by the College Rec- 
reation Association revealed a wide 
range in organizational procedures 
and showed that the most difficul- 
ties are encountered and the least 
progress made in the area of organi- 
zation.! 

Potentials for effective organiza- 
tion of recreation exist on every 
campus. 

They fall into three categories: 
leadership, 


facilities, and _ finance. 


LEADERSHIP 

Perhaps the most important of 
these categories and the one most 
surely common to all colleges and 
College 
tremendous _ re- 
knowledge and 


universities is leadership. 


faculties possess 
sources of ability 
which may contribute extensively to 
the reereation program. 

Faculty members serving as spon- 
sors or advisers to clubs and groups 
may provide excellent leadership in 
both organization and _ activity. 
Those with exceptional technical 
knowledge make possible activities 
that would otherwise be unavailable. 
Others, whose abilities lie in the di- 


1Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the College Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Norman F. Kunde, ed., 1952. 
Committee  Re- 


‘*Campus Reereation 


port,’’ p. 8. 
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rection of human relations and _ so- 
provide inspiring 
activities in which 


success depends primarily on _ per- 


cial awareness, 
leadership for 


sonal relationships and a democratic 
environment. 

The generosity with which faculty 
their time and 
talents often difference 
between a highly successful program 
and a barely adequate one. Here 
the attitude of the administration 
plays an important role, for if guid- 


members give of 


makes the 


ance of recreation activities is con- 
sidered as a part of the work load 
and faculty contribution to 
activities is encouraged, general par- 
ticipation will be much greater. 


such 


Many administrators have become 
so convinced of the values of recrea- 
tion and the need for qualified facul- 
ty leadership that 
have been created and personnel em- 


new positions 


ployed. Several institutions have 
established the position of Co-ordi- 
nator of Recreation and have em- 
ployed men or women specifically 
trained to with students in 


planning and carrying out extensive 


work 
campus-wide programs. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

One expects to find gymnasiums, 
athletic fields, auditoriums, and mu- 
sic facilities available for recrea- 
tional activities—and, in fact, this is 
usually the case. However, in fre- 
quent instances, these represent the 
total facilities placed at the disposal 
of the program. While this is regret- 
table, the national picture is, on the 
whole, encouraging, for many col- 
leges are utilizing almost all of the 
existing facilities. 

Biological and physical science 
laboratories are providing opportu- 
nities for students whose recreation- 
al interests lead them toward experi- 


by JEAN HODGKINS 


University of California, Santa Barbara College 


and MARYA WELCH 


University of California, Davis 


Industrial 
arts equipment and facilities are be- 


mentation and research. 


ing made available for use by in- 
numerable arts and crafts groups. 
Ilome departments are 
aiding hobby groups interested in 


economics 


upholstering, dress design, and even 
recreational cooking. The Music, 
Theater Arts, and Physical Educa- 
tion Departments, heretofore the 
basic core of the program in terms 
of facilities, are now developing new 
opportunities for extra-class activi- 


ties. 


FINANCE 
Indirectly the 
lends extensive financial aid in pro- 


administration 


viding facilities and faculty leader- 
ship. Without these, the cost of con- 
ducting a recreation program would 
be prohibitive in most institutions. 
Even when these basic expenses have 
been met, the other financial obliga- 
tions of a campus recreation pro- 
gram increase the total budget con- 
When an administration 
believes strongly enough in a pro- 
gram, it attempts to underwrite op- 
erating costs that are beyond the 
financial ability of the student body. 


siderably. 


The complete realization of these 
potentials is perhaps an unrealistic 
expectation 
ble in many institutions. 
the colleges and universities that ac- 


perhaps even impossi- 
However, 


cept their obligations by providing 
dynamic leadership, encouraging 
optimum use of all facilities, and 
extending adequate financial sup- 
port are leading the country in de- 
veloping successful campus recrea- 
tion programs. 


ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS 

However, important as the fore- 
going is to the success of the pro- 
gram, even more vital is the attitude 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“Soft Touch” For Better Ball Handling And Shooting GET YOUR COPY of the new book “The Care and 


. — . leaning of Athletic Uniforms”. Write Rawlings, 
“Formula-15” Treatment For Sure-Grip Control And Positive Finger Traction ay . pole ~ ert 8ivd., St. roabg 4 
Rawlings RSS basketball has been player-approved. Basketball stars 
like its “‘soft-to-the-touch” feel which gives them positive finger control 


and precision handling on the court. bad 


The RSS features Rawlings Formula-15 treatment. This exclusive “ Tho Fi t] Th Fiold! a 
conditioning process has been proven on the court to be an ideal finish. @ Finest In the Field! 
A Rawlings RSS basketball is Basketball’s Best Basketball! 


% RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
When it's Rawling it’s Right! ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS * CHICAGO 
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chats with Paul Landis, Ohio State Director of 
HPER, and John M. Holmes, Associated Fish- 
ing Tackle Manufacturers, at a workshop. 


UTDOOR edueation activities 
O such as casting, shooting, camp- 
ing and others can and should be in- 
eluded in the curriculum of schools 
and colleges, according to more than 
600 participants in the first six Out- 
door Education Project workshops 
and clinics. Not only do these edu- 
eators and conservation leaders 
believe these activities contribute to 
the general objectives of education, 
but regard them as essential if people 
are to be trained adequately for 
wholesome use of their leisure time. 


PURPOSES OF PROJECT 

The Outdoor Education Project of 
the AAHPER is a co-operative ven- 
ture with the Associated Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers and_ the 
Sporting Arms and Ammunitions 
Manufacturers Institute. It has the 
following purposes: 
(1) Leadership training for outdoor edu- 

cation through workshops and clinics. 

(2) Interpretation of outdoor education 
and its implications for school and 
college programs. 
Preparation and distribution of need- 
ed instructional materials in outdoor 
education. 


(3 


WORKSHOPS AND CLINICS 

The workshops and clinics are 
conducted through the co-operation 
of many groups and organizations, 
such as the state departments of edu- 
cation, conservation agencies, the 
state associations for health, physical 
education, and recreation, schools, 
colleges, and education organiza- 
tions. They provide opportunities 
for teachers and leaders from schools 
and interested agencies to work out 
ways to include outdoor education 
in their programs, and offer oppor- 
tunities to receive instruction in cast- 


ing, shooting, and other outdoor 
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Julian Smith (left), director of the Project, 


the 
Outdoor Education Project’s 






first year 


September 1 marked its first birthday 


by JULIAN W. SMITH 


Director, Outdoor Education Project, AAHPER 


skills in which there is a major 
interest. Boating, water safety, lapi- 
dary activities, and archery have 
been included in some of the work- 
shops, while conservation, safety, 
and outdoor living are stressed in 
all of them. 

The general plan is to hold these 
workshops first in states and regions 
where large numbers of schools and 
colleges have asked for assistance in 
leadership training by response to 
an AAHPER survey sent to 28,000 
high schools and 2,000 colleges. In 
the state workshops, school and col- 
lege administrators are invited to 
send teachers who will have the re- 
sponsibility for leadership of out- 
door education in their own schools 
and colleges. In the regional work- 
shops and clinics, state teams and 
key leaders are chosen who will plan 
similar leadership training activities 
in their own states. The Project as- 
sists in the workshop by providing 
consultants, equipment, and some 
funds for costs of food and lodging 
of the participants. 


WORKSHOP PROGRAMS 

The workshop programs are exten- 
sive and practical, combining actual 
instruction in casting, shooting, and 
other related skills, with consider- 
ation of how such activities can be 
integral parts of a well-balanced pro- 
gram of physical education, recrea- 
tion, and other curricular areas. The 
idea of including outdoor activities 
of life-long value in which children, 
youth, and adults can participate is 
not new. In many school programs, 
however, such activities have not 
received proper attention, and the 
Project is designed to alert and train 
leadership. 


The Project program is now 
underway and six workshops held in 
Ohio, Michigan, Utah, Virginia, 
Wyoming, and New England served 
as forerunners and pilot efforts for 
many others which will be held in the 
next few years. Others already 
scheduled include: Southern Region 
—University of Georgia, Rock Eagle 
Camp, October 9-11, 1956 ; Wisconsin 
—The Baptist Assembly Camp, 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, October 18- 
20, 1956; and West Virginia—June 
13-15, 1957. Others will be an- 
nounced later. 

It is anticipated that workshops 
will be held in every state where 
there is sufficient interest and where 
the appropriate organizations and 
departments co-operative 
team for planning. In each instance, 
it is expected that state departments 
of education and conservation, state 
associations for health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation and interested 
school and college leaders will select 
a planning group to work with the 
Project in initiating the workshops 
and clinies. 





form a 


PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the workshops, the 
Project is concerned with interpre- 
tive activities through convention 
programs, conferences, and exhibits. 


Outdoor Education workshop participants 
practice spinning. 




























































Scenes from 1956 outdoor education workshops— 


During its first year of operation, 
thousands of school administrators 
and teachers have had some orienta- 
tion to the need of outdoor education 
in the national, district, and state 
meetings of the leading professional 


education organizations in the 
United States. 

Another concern is the develop- 
ment of needed materials and teach- 
ing aids in outdoor education such 
as the Outdoor Education pamphlet 
(Classroom Teachers Series), and 
the Instructors Guide in Shooting 
and Firearms Education which are 
already available through the 
AAHPER. An instruction manual 
in casting is in tentative form and a 
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MMT 


variety of other publications are con- 
templated. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR PROJECT 
Indications are that the Project 
is an extremely timely effort, judging 
from the enthusiasm of educators 
generally, and specifically those who 
have participated in the workshops. 
The co-operation of the many de- 
partments, organizations, profession- 
al associations, and individuals is 
phenomenal. The representatives of 
business and industry are not only 
providing funds, materials, and 
equipment necessary for the Project, 
but have contributed generously of 
the time of their skilled experts in 


the instructional phases of the work- 
shop. 

Casting, shooting, and other re- 
lated activities are only parts of a 
broad program of outdoor education, 
and the Project stresses a varied 
curriculum to meet the needs of all. 
The activities being emphasized are 
among the leading outdoor pursuits 
to which the American public is 
turning for relaxation and better 
living in a complex society. 

It is hoped that those interested 
in the Project program, as it de- 
velops, will make it known to the 
AAHPER, in order that the greatest 
service can be given in the interest 
of better educational programs. * 
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| the wuather of cases of this liver 


infection has increased considerably 


"IN RECENT years, there has been 
t a considerable upswing in the 
number of cases of the liver infec- 
tion, virus hepatitis. Although it 
may affect only an occasional person, 
with no satisfactory clues as to how 
infection occurred, most of the cases 
reported have appeared in limited 
epidemies. It is well established that 
virus hepatitis may travel speedily 
through confined groups, such as 
school populations or inmates of 
public institutions. 

The virus that causes hepatitis is 
believed to be related closely to that 
responsible for the form of liver 
inflammation that sometimes occurs 
following transfusion of blood from 
one person to another. 


HOW IT STARTS 

Virus hepatitis usually starts in- 
sidiously, with no dramatic prostra- 
tion of the individual or abrupt onset 
of what might be considered charac- 
teristic symptoms. In most cases, 
the affected feel 
indisposed. There is nausea and dis- 


person begins to 


inclination to take food. Constipa- 
tion usually develops. There may be 
a low-grade fever, with general list- 
lessness and headache. Usually, the 
patient is not ill enough to feel the 
need of bed rest in the early stages. 

The true 


may not be suspected until the ap- 


nature of the disorder 


pearance of typical yellowing of the 
skin and mucous surfaces. This will 
be the case especially if there have 
been no earlier instances of infec- 
tion. Ideally, all patients with virus 
hepatitis should be isolated as early 
as possible in the infection, to pre- 
vent its spread to others, but in many 
epidemic situations its presence may 
not be suspected until several mem- 
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by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medical Association 





This is the first in a series of articles 
on common diseases, written especially 
for the JOURNAL by Dr. Bolton. His 
next topic will be "Infectious Meno- 
nucleosis." 








bers of the group follow the illness 
pattern described. In all school or 
similar situations, those in charge 
should be alert to minor complaints 
of indisposition or malaise, especially 
if there have been earlier cases of 
virus hepatitis. 
HOW IT IS SPREAD 

It has been definitely established 
that infection is spread through pas- 
sage of the virus on food, the hands, 
or other items that may be placed in 
the mouth. This 
high as possible a degree of daily 


indicates that as 






































/ “I don’t mean to alarm you, Mr. Snod- § 


grass, but would you mind paying your! 

bill in advance?” i 

# 

(Courtesy Journal of the American d 
Medical Association) 





sanitation should be maintained. 
Special attention should be directed 
to insuring that hands are washed 
well with soap and water after use 
of the toilet. In any lunchroom situ- 
ation, scrupulous sanitary care on 
the part of all the personnel is indi- 
cated. 

Of course, all persons with known 
infection, as well as any who may be 
suspected of 
should be 


having been infected, 

excluded from group 
activities, as well as being carefully 
isolated in their homes. 


TREATMENT 


In young age recovery is 


groups, 
usually reasonably prompt, and rare- 
ly is there any permanent damage to 
the liver or other organs. However, 
curing the period of convalescence 
some diet restrictions may be neces- 
sary. Usually, larger amounts of 
protein food are indicated, with a 
the in- 
The amount of carbo- 
taken 


corresponding decrease in 
take of fats. 
hydrate may be 
slighily, but this should be in easily 


increased 


assimilated form, with less emphasis 
on cereal sources and more on fruits 
and fruit juices. 

Extensive studies have shown that 
the blood fraction known as gamma 
globulin is of value both in treat- 
ment of patients with virus hepatitis 
and in protecting contacts against 
development of the disease. Because 
earliest possible administration of 
gamma globulin is desirable, it is 
important io obtain medical consul- 
tation promptly in 
where vague illness appears to be 


any situation 
affecting an appreciable number of 
individuals, when they 
have frequent contacts in play or 
work situations. * 


especially 
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FOOTWEAR 










If the shoe fits . . . you can be sure it’s 
Converse! Because fit means comfort 
and healthy feet, you’ll prefer Con- 
verse footwear for gym, tennis and all 
physical education requirements. You enjoy posi- 
tive traction, tested arch support and gratifyingly 
long wear in whichever Converse shoe you choose. 





CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes 


for maximum support and real foot comfort. 
CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: | SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
564 West Monroe St. | 241 Church St. 100 Freeway Boulevard 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SHOE 
“CHUCK TAYLOR” ALL STAR 


























WCMEN’S CREPE SOLE OXFORDS 





GLENVILLE A companion shoe to the Beach in a lace-to-toe 
model. Sizes 3 to 11. 


































America’s No. 1 Basketball Shoe 


Heavy white army duck 
uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper: 
foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE 
and CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded 
outsole. Sizes 4 to 10. 


WOMEN’S 


MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 





For tennis, badminton and similar 
court games, world-famous stars 
choose CONVERSE top quality oxfords. 
The Converse COMFORT ARCH and 
SPECIAL CUSHION HEEL plus full 
length SPONGE INSOLE give support 
for weak arches, offer maximum pro- 
tection for normal feet. Web tape 
backstay, permanent-set evelets 
and sturdy toe guard insure longer 
wear. Lace-to-toe models have strong 
army duck uppers backed to drill 
with seamless forepart that eliminates 
toe chafing. Circular vamp models 
have same duck uppers with loose 
lining for coolness and sock “‘feel’’ 
comfort. Pinpoint Molded Sole assures 
good footing and long wear. Slipnot 
Molded Sole gives positive traction on 
wet surfaces, grass, or smooth-finished 
playing areas. 


COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) Pinpoint 
Sole Sizes 4 to 10 

NETKING (Circular Vamp) Pinpoint 
Sole Sizes 4 to 10 

SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) Slipnot Sole 
Sizes 4 to 9 

SLIPNOT (Circular Vamp) Slipnot 
Sole Sizes 4 to 9 


BEACH 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill- 
backed army duck uppers; 
double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. 
Full length duck covered 
SPONGE INSOLE with COoMm- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe outsole. Sizes 
3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S 
GYMNASIUM SHOE 


GYM-ED 


Lace - to-toe bal; 
white duck up- 
pers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-mark- 
ing crepe design 
outsole. Sizes 3 
to 11. 






































IMBER-R-R!’’ is a sound to 
T gladden the hearts of North- 
woods lumberjacks. But the sound 
of falling ‘‘timber’’ also brings joy 


to millions of Americans—boys and 
girls, men and women alike. The 


falling ‘‘timber’’ in this case is 
bowling pins—whether it be ducks, 
eandle pins, rubberbands, or ten 
pins. 

Bowling is America’s fastest 
growing school activity. During the 
past ten years of my service as a 
state director for the American Jun- 
ior Bowling Congress, this group 
has grown from a few thousand to 
95,000 fun-seeking youngsters. There 
ean be only one answer—bowling 
gives real pleasure ! 

As my friends in Erie will testify, 
however poor a bowler as far as 
score is concerned, my enthusiasm is 
second place to none, especially 
when it comes to the scholastic pro- 
gram conducted by the AJBC. In 
this program, each junior bowler 
pays 25 cents membership dues, and 
he certainly gets the biggest return 
for any membership fee anywhere. 
Don’t get me wrong, As a co-ordina- 
tor of high school sports activities, 
I have no personal axe to grind and 
positively nothing to sell. I do, how- 
ever, want to tell you why I am so 
enthusiastic about this activity. 


WHY | LIKE BOWLING 

Here are a few of the reasons why 
a ‘‘hard boiled’’ football coach of 25 
years experience, coaching other so- 
called major sports, and with 12 
years experience working with all 
sports as a supervisor, took the 
AJBC ‘‘bait’’—hook, line, and sink- 
er. I like the type of organization 
and benefits received. 
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Every boy and girl, regardless of 
size or physical ability, can partici- 
pate, in either duck or ten pins, 
rubberbands or candle stick pins, 
depending on which is popular in 
the locality. Bowling as an activity 
is fun and it is democratic. It is 
geared to any age. Sizes and weights 
of balls vary with the age and ability 
of the bowler. Through the handi- 
cap system, all may participate on 
an equal basis, whether they average 
90 or 190. 


Bowling provides a fine opportu- 
nity to practice good sportsmanship, 
honesty, co-operation, teamwork, 
loyalty, respect for rules and au- 
thority, good citizenship, sociability, 
and acceptance of responsibility. 
This naturally leads to better school 
attendance and individual adjust- 
ment. Bowling teaches how to win 
modestly, and to lose gracefully. 

It has both ‘‘earry-on’’ and 
‘‘carry-over’’ value—today’s nov- 
ices are tomorrow’s stars. It is a 
sport that the whole family can en- 
joy together. With the advent of air- 
conditioned bowling establishments 
and automatic machines for setting 














Bowling is 








wholesome 





recreation 


for group fun. 














by LOWELL C. DRAKE 


Co-ordinator of Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation, Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania 





pins, it has become an activity that 
ean be carried on at any hour of the 
day the year around. It adapts itself 
to coedueation with a real opportu- 
nity for boys and girls to play on the 
same team, or to compete against 
each other. It challenges each bowler 
to improve one’s own skill, ability 
and scores. It is educational! 
AJBC ORGANIZATION 

But let’s consider organization 
and benefits. I was first impressed 
with the high standards required, 
and secondly, with the services and 
benefits rendered by the AJBC. 

Teachers and coaches all know the 
importance of discipline! We are 
(or should be) sticklers for high 
standards and efficiency. ‘‘The pri- 
mary purpose of the American Jun- 
ior Bowling Congress! 
its rules on 


is to see that 
environment, super- 
vision, and reduced bowling rates 
are observed, so that boys and girls 
bowling under its banner will par- 
ticipate under ideal local conditions. 
A Recrea 


JOURNAL, 


1Raymer, Milton. ‘‘ Bowling 
tion for Youth.’’ AAHPER 
Sept. 1951, p. 11. 
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These rules are: 


1. No aleoholic beverages may be sold 
in the same room with the bowling lanes 
while a sanctioned AJBC league is bowl- 
ing. 

2. Any pinball machines in the bowling 
establishment must be discontinued during 
the time an AJBC league is bowling. 

3. Members of AJBC leagues are asked 
to refrain from smoking during their 
league period. 

4. All leagues must be under the super- 
vision of an adult. 

5. The proprietor where the league 
bowls must give a reduced rate for league 
play and shoe rental. 


These are truly worthy standards, 
and the best part is whether in Erie, 


Correct form is established when 


Pa., or Nome, Alaska, they are lived 
up to universally. 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 

Now for the services and benefits 
of having a sanctioned charter and 
membership in the AJBC. Here are 
a few: 

1. Materials, forms, and _ instructions, 
covering every phase and angle, are sup- 
plied free of charge. Write AJBC, 1913 
W. 103rd St., Chicago 43, Tl. 

2. The booklet, ‘‘How To Conduct a 
School of Bowling,’’ as well as the latest 
slides and films are available free of 
charge. 

3. Championship chevrons are given 
free of charge for all leagues; medals, 
trophies, and additional awards are avail- 
able at cost. 

4. Banquets and citations are given to 
national winners and high scorers. 

5. Scholarships to college are given lo 
cally in many places. 

6. A monthly magazine, Prep Pin Pat- 
ter, is edited by the bowlers themselves 
and is mailed to all team captains and 
coaches. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 


co-ordination is young. 


7. Opportunities to excel are many: 
(a) a nation-wide mailographic singles, 
doubles, and mixed doubles handicap tour- 
nament is held during the Christmas holi- 
days; (b) a nation-wide mailographic 
team handicap tournament is conducted 
annually the last Saturday in March; (c) 
high game awards are provided, as well as 
special chevrons for High Series, Tripli- 
cate, and Big Four Club. 

In fact, it is this idea of student 
handling of all their own activities, 
whether locally or nationally, that 
makes this organization so demo- 
eratic and so highly educational. 
Yes, we preach, ‘‘Learn by Doing.”’ 
Here is an activity that practices 
what we preach! 








ERIE’S BOWLING STORY 

Let me tell you about our experi- 
ence in Erie. About 1946, we (the 
city recreation department, the city 
schools, and Harold Berry, Erie’s 
most progressive bowling proprie- 
tor) invited Milton Raymer of Chi- 
cago to come to Erie and to show us 
how to introduce junior bowling. 
‘*Milt,’’ just out of service, had a 
million-dollar idea. We bought it 
for practically nothing. He had seen 
in Chicago what organization could 
do for high school bowling.” 

Briefly, this was his story. In 
1937, he had organized Tilden Tech- 
nical High School in Chicago into a 
four-team league, with four on a 
team. This quickly grew to 200, and 
by 1941, throughout the city, to an 
8,000 boy and girl membership, 


through the co-operation of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education and the 


Healthy activity of bowling is center of new friendship. 











Milton Raymer, founder and 
executive secretary of the 
American Junior Bowling Congress. 


Chicago Bowling Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation. 

After World War II, the National 
Bowling Council saw the possibili- 
ties of sponsoring this program on a 
nation-wide scale and Milton Ray- 
mer was appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Junior Bowl- 
ing Congress on a full-time basis. To 
grow from 8,000 to 95,000 in a dozen 
years means not only success, but 
proves that you have something 
good! 

During Mr. Raymer’s visit to 
Erie in 1946, he talked to each school 
principal individually and to many 
of the local bowling proprietors be- 
fore attending a meeting in the 
YMCA. The Schools, the City Bu- 
reau of Recreation, Bowling Pro- 
prietors, the press and radio, to- 
gether with representatives from the 
Erie Service Clubs and the Junior 


(Concluded on page 26) 








by YOSHIYUKI NOGUCHI 
Kyushu University 
Fukuoka City, Japan 


S JAPANESE physical educa- 
A tors, we were interested in the 
results of the Kraus-Weber Mini- 
mum Muscular Fitness Test in 
schoolchildren reported in the Jour- 
NAL, December 1953! and in the Re- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY, May 1954.? 
Since I could not understand why 
American children should be infer- 
ior to European children, I decided 
to find out what results Japanese 
children would show in the same 
test. I felt such a study would be a 
contribution to comparative physical 
education. 

Therefore, I communicated with 
Dr. Kraus and asked him to guide 
me in detail as to how to administer 
the test. I and my colleagues could 
have 6,549 schoolchildren to test in 
Hokkaido, Osaka, Fukuoka, and 
Kagoshima, Japan, between Septem- 
ber 1954 and July 1955. 


RACE DIFFERENCES 


The fundamental motor ability of 
the races of the world obviously 
differs according to differences in 
their body constitution, in their 
school curriculum in physical edu- 
cation, in their way of living, ete. ; 
for example, the Japanese will 
probably never win in shot put in 
international track and field events 
such as the Olympic Games, while 
marathon may be more suitable. 


1Hans Kraus, M.D. and Ruth P. Hirsch 
land, ‘‘Musecular Fitness and Health.’’ 
Journal of MHealth-Physical Education 
Recreation, Dee. 1953, p. 17. 

“Hans Kraus, M.D., and Ruth P. Hirsch- 
land, ‘‘Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests 
in School Children.’’ Research Quarterly, 
May 1954, p. 178. 
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Fitness Testing 


I believe that the six tests are 
greatly affected positively or nega- 
tively by the index of the leg length 
height. Therefore, it is very diffi- 
cult to compare the test results of 
the different races with their differ- 
ent body constitutions. 

TEST RESULTS 

A summary of the test results fol- 
lows : 

(1) I eould not find remarkable 
differences between failures in differ- 
ent regions of Japan, whether urban 
or rural, and cannot say urbaniza- 
tion is the sole factor in the passing 
or failing of the test, especially when 
comparing the test 
different races. 


results of the 


(2) The percentage of failures in 
the flexibility test in Japan is only 
3.3 per cent. The Japanese children 
more flexibility than 
European children, who are superior 
to Americanones, if the test is 
really applicable with adequacy to 
any race. 


have even 


Are Japanese children really most 
flexible? Doesn’t the flexibility come 
from the fact that the index of the 
leg length/height of Japanese chil- 
dren is much smaller than that of 
American and European children 
and that children in these countries 
have different programs of school 
physical education from 
Japanese children? 

(3) Weakness failures in Japan 
are 77 per cent of all failures and 
they are almost all failures of tests 
1 and 2. No failures of tests 3, 4, 
and 5 are found, so that this Kraus- 
Weber Test is too easy for testing 
muscular fitness of Japanese chil- 
dren. 

(4) It cannot be noted in Japan 


those of 










7 Children 


that at every age level a smaller 
percentage of girls are failing this 
test than are boys. Failures of girls 
7-8 years of age and 12-13 years of 
age are smaller than failures of boys 
of corresponding age, but failures 
of boys of 10-11 years of age and 14 
years of age and over are smaller 
than failures of girls of these ages. 
Especially, the failures of 14 years 
and over in girls increase suddenly 
in spite of decreasing to near zero 
in boys of corresponding age. This 
tendency would be due to inerease 
of muscular strength in boys and to 
increase of girl failures at 14 years 
and over. 

speaking, most 


found in 


(5) Generally 
Japanese failures are 
children and 

4 ml 
sharply as their age goes up. The 


younger decrease 


tendency coincides with Dr. Kraus’ 
findings—that is, the percentage of 
Japanese failures increase between 
12 and 13 years of age, which Dr. 
Kraus calls a ‘‘eritical period.’’ 

(6) It is very interesting to note 
that the failures of girls 9-10 years 
of age and of boys 12-13 years of 
age increase significantly, the former 
like European children and the lat- 
ter like American children. 

The increase of failures in the age 
group 9-14 in all countries would be 
due to the sudden increase in the 
index of the leg leneth/height. It 
might be safely concluded that there 
is an unbalanced period in the de- 
velopment of their body constitution 
and motor abilities at these ages. 

(7) Tests 1, 2, and 4 are more 
difficult for Japanese children than 
for American and European chil- 
dren, while tests 3, 5, and 6 are 


not. * 
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N TRAMPOLINES ..... choice of over 


Schools Throughout the World 


A Salute to NEW TRIER iiiGH SCHOOL, Winnetka, Illinois 


The above drawing was made from an architect's rendering 

of New Trier High after the current six million dollar re- 
modeling program is completed. Practically every phase of 
the school will benefit from this expansion program, which 

will provide the 3,000 students with the finest in high school 
educational facilities. 
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AAHPER 
awards 


for 1956 





the Association pays 


Send your nominations new for 1957 
awards. See page 84 of this issue. 








ROSALIND CASSIDY 
Gulick Award Recipient 


GULICK AWARD 

THE RECIPIENT of the Gulick 
Award for 1956 was ROSALIND 
CASSIDY, professor of health and 
physical education and co-ordinator 
for the women’s physical education 
staff, University of California (Los 
Angeles). 

Though born in Quincy, Illinois, 
Rosalind Cassidy has spent much of 
her life on the West Coast. She at- 
tended the public schools of Oak- 
land, California, and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, and did her undergraduate 
work at the University of Washing- 
ton, Mills College, and the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). She 
pursued graduate study at Stanford 
University and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, receiving from 
the latter the degree of Ed.D. Prior 
to assuming her present position, 
she was Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Mills College. 

The record compiled for her nomi- 
nation for this award is truly an 
amazing testimonial to Dr. Cassidy’s 
indefatigable devotion to her profes- 
sion and to public service. She has 
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been affiliated with over 50 local, 
state, and national professional or- 
vanizations and has served as an 
officer of many of them. To mention 
just a few, she has been Vice-Presi- 
dent, California AHPER; Presi- 
dent, National Association of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education for 
College Women; and President of 
the American Academy of Physical 
Education. 

Other signal honors include mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta Pi; Honor Award, 
AAHPER;; and recipient of the hon- 
orary degree, Doctor of Humane 
Letters, from Mills College. 

Her contributions to the literature 





AVERY BRUNDAGE 


= 


/ 
~ 
KARL A. MENNINGER 






EDWARD A. MEYERDING 


of health, physical education, and 
recreation make another impressive 
list. In addition to over 75 articles 
in periodicals, she has many books 
to her credit. She is co-author of 
two books that were singled out for 
inclusion in the annual list compiled 
by the NEA Journal of the Sixty 
Best Education Books of the Year, 
one being Physical Fitness for Girls, 
and the other, Growp Experience— 
The Democratic Way. Other books 
of which she is author or co-author 
are New Directions in Physical Edu- 
cation for the Adolescent Girl, 
Counseling Girls in a Changing So- 
ciety, and, most recent, Curriculum 
Development in Physical Education. 


Anderson 


Award 


Recipients 
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homage 


It is evident that Rosalind Cassidy 
has brought to physical education a 
breadth of experience, scholarly ex- 
cellence, and a commitment of per- 
sonal involvement and integrity that 
is rare. 

She has contributed in profession- 
al leadership in her own field and in 
broad community and professional 
service. She has contributed through 
outstanding teaching and program 
direction. She has contributed as an 
author of distinction. She has con- 
tributed to general education and 
higher education through participa- 
tion in college and university com- 
mittees and councils. She has con- 
tributed as a warm, intelligent hu- 
man being. 


ANDERSON AWARDS 
AVERY BRUNDAGE is an architect, 


civil engineer, and executive in the 
business world, and a nationally 
known booster and leader in the 
world of athletics. 

He was born in Detroit, Michigan. 
He moved to Chicago, Illinois, where 
he completed his secondary educa- 
tion and later received his degree in 
Civil Engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1909. 

As architects and engineers super- 
intendent, he contributed to the 
Chicago skyscraper skyline. He es- 
tablished the Avery Brundage Com- 
pany, served as director of the Chi- 
eago Trust Company, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, and vari- 
cus other companies and banks. 

Soon the name of Avery Brund- 
age became affiliated with athletic 
activities. He became President of 
the Chicago Handball League and 
Chairman of the Chicago Industrial 
Athletic League. He progressed in 
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The Gulick, An- 
derson, and Honor 
Awards are the high- 
est tributes of the 
Association for out- 
standing service to 
the profession. Re- 
cipients of the Award 
awards have made 
notable contributions 
to the fields of 
health, physical edu- 
cation, and recrea- 
tion. Presentations 
of the 1956 awards 
to the persons whose 
pictures appear on 
these pages took 
place at the AAH- 
PER Convention in 
Chicago. The Gulick 
Award is a gold 
medal presented by 
the Chairman of the 
Gulick Committee. 
William G. Ander- 
son Merit Award 
winners are present- 
ed with a certificate 
of merit; the Honor 
Award Fellows are 
recognized with a 
certificate of honor. 


Honor 





ALICE GWENDOLYN DREW 


service beyond his local area to be- 
come President of the Intercollegiate 
Conference Athletic Association, and 
President of the Central and Na- 
tional AAU. He then became affili- 
ated with the American Olympic 
and United States Pan-American 
James Committee. 

In 1953 he retired, after 25 years 
of service as President of the United 
States Olympic Association. There 
were numerous other group services, 
but in 1952 Avery Brundage was 

(Concluded on pages 60-63) 


Recipients 


DUDLEY ASHTON 


FRANKLIN M. HENRY 






Ave 


CURTIS J. ALDERSON 








EDWINA L. JONES 
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Squad selection which not only protects individual pride 


but also provides 


by LESLIE AGNELLO 


De Anza High School, 
Richmond, California 


and LOUIS TOSCHI 


Portola Junior High School, 
El Cerrito, California 


ELECTION of teams for physi- 
cal edueation classes is often 


regarded as just a mechanical de- 
vice for the organization of a class 
units. However, 
the method of selection, if not edu- 


into competitive 


eationally sound, can and often does 
result in ill feelings within a class 
and causes embarrassment and deep- 
seated resentment for some students. 
We believe that the method of 
choosing down to the last boy is as 
cutmoded as the horse and buggy. 
The last few boys to be selected are 
often ‘‘hurt’’ more than we realize. 
Their shortcomings in physical edu- 
cation are magnified and brought to 
the attention of the entire class. 
We started experimenting with 
various types of squad selection in 
an attempt to meet the following 
objectives : 
1. To maintain the dignity of the student. 
2. To select the best-balanced teams pos 
sible. 
3. To unify the class by the feeling that 


everyone was ‘‘wanted’’ on a team, 


METHODS TRIED 


In the past, we had tried socio- 
erams, teacher-selected teams, class 
balloting, and team selection by cap- 
tains in an 


These 


after-school 
varied in 
from poor to very good; but all fell 
short of meeting all our objectives. 


meeting. 


methods success 


The sociogram was the best of those 
tried but was excessively time-con- 
suming and many times ended with 
unbalanced teams for competition. 

By using the best features of sev- 
eral styles of selections, we have ar- 
rived at what we believe to be an 
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balanced 


teams for competition 


~ Choosing Class Teams 


educationally sound and yet easily 
administered method of 
teams. 


picking 


OUR METHOD 


Our method starts with the selec- 
We do this on a 
By secret ballot, 


tion of captains. 
democratic basis. 
each boy in the class is asked to elect 
two boys they believe would make 
the best captains. These votes are 
then tabulated and the four most 
popular boys in the class become the 
captains. To form a nucleus for each 
team, the captains are allowed one 
choice—this chosen boy usually be- 
These 


from a class 


comes the team co-captain. 
selections are made 
roster before school or durine a con- 
ference period. 

Then, from there on in, it is the 
object of the captains (with the aid 
of the teacher) to divide all the rest 
of the class into four teams of equal 
strength. know 
which team will be theirs until every 


Captains will not 


boy has been placed on a team. These 


teams are then assigned to the cap- 
tains and co-captains by means of a 
drawing. 

Realizing that any of the four 
teams might eventually be allotted 
to him, each captain does his best to 
When the 
teams have been equalized to the 
greatest degree possible and all four 
captains agree that they would be 
satisfied with any one 


make all teams equal. 


team, the 
drawing is made. 

No boy may act as a captain twice 
within the same semester and, since 
we select new teams every six weeks, 
this allows many boys the leader- 
ship experience of class captaincy. 


SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM 


We have found this method of 
team selection very successful. All 
physical education classes under this 
system have shown 
dent attitudes, 
teams, 


improved stu- 
better balanced 
keener competition, more 
team unity, and fewer maladjusted 


individuals. * 
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George Mikan, George Senesky, Head Coach, 
“The Mr. Basketball” Philadelphia Warriors, NBA World Champions 1956 
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Tom Blackburn, Head Coach, Phil Woolpert, Head Coach, Ralph O. Ward, Coach, 
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WITH PATENTED 


“POWERLIFT 
BASKETBALL 
SHOES 


Foot injuries are dipping because “PowerLift” 
is working for the player. Built-in 

“PowerLift” keeps foot and shoe together, 

stops slipping, speeds action. Better look into 
this great new basketball shoe. 

You’ll see what everyone is raving about! 

Look for the blue “Pro” Keds® label on the shoe. 





US United States Rubber 
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Bowling (from page 19) 
Chamber of Commerce, were present 
and all became enthusiastic at once. 
For a few years following, each 
of the six service clubs, a men’s pro- 
fessional club, and the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce sponsored from 
one to four teams each. Clubs and 
individuals paid the entry fees for 
the teams of both boys and girls who 
entered the National Telegraphic 
Tournaments. They contributed to- 
ward the expense of 


supervision 











Now, a Bigger, Better 


TRAMPOLIN! 


Many Exclusive Features! 


The big, sturdy 
improved safety 


Jumbo Gym-Master 
and enjoyment. 


provides 


One third larger bouncing surface. All brac- 


ing under bec 1 eliminated. Maximum resiliency. 
No sagging or tilting. Frame 10 x 17 ft. Folds 
to 6x10x1 

Popular Varsity Model, 9x15 ft. frame. 
Exclusive adjusting available on both models. 


Most complete line including 
ft. frame and 


“Big Gym,” 
several family models, 


13x24 


Write for free catalog. 
Parts and accessories for all makes. 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO, 


824 W. |4th Ave. Denver 4, Colo. 














and coaching and helped to promote 
and finance banquets in honor of all 
the youthful bowlers. When the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce made 
this AJBC activity a national proj- 
ect, for a few years they handled the 
detail locally with the aid of the 
schools and city recreation depart- 
ment. At the present time, the school 
personnel, along with the fine sup- 
port of the proprietors and the 
Women’s and Men’s Bowling Asso- 
ciations, are continuing this splen- 
did program. 
ERIE‘S MOST POPULAR SPORT 

From the start, Erie was fortu- 
vate in getting outstanding men and 


women to serve as instructors and 
supervisors. Some worked for a 


small hourly fee and others worked 
gratis. All have worked faithfully 


and skillfully to make this Erie’s 
most popular recreational and 
athletic sport. 

Milton Raymer has returned to 


Erie twice during the past ten years 
—once to attend a city-wide banquet 
in 1949 when the Erie Lions Club 
#1, made up of four boys 
from Erie Technical High and one 
from Strong Vincent High, 
National Telegraphic Tournament 
with a score of 3,068 (2,957 actual 
pins plus 111 handicap) and again 
later to visit with ‘‘old friends’’ and 
to make some of the national indi- 
vidual awards won by the Erie boys. 


Teams 


won the 


Now we are inviting him to be in 
Erie again to conduct a school of 


bowling at Berry’s Recreation Cen- 
ter December 7 in connection with 
the 35th Annual Pennsylvania State 
AHPER Convention. 
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Competitively Priced 
Stocked by your local dealer 
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The ‘‘Erie Story’’ is ten years old 
and still growing. In addition to a 
highly successful scholastic league, 
we are now adding a pinsetters 
league, through the co-operation of 
a local newspaper. This league, some 
150 strong, bowling at a dozen estab- 
lishments, is affiliated with the 
AJBC and enjoys all its numerous 
benefits. In a town of 135,000, we 
boast over 20,000 registered adult 
ten-pin bowlers. We have in our 
setup many potential 
champions. Erie boys and girls have 
won many national individual 
awards. Our leagues are function- 
ing in every way to provide ‘‘fun 
with a future!’’ We claim that we 
are the biggest little bowling city in 
America. 


scholastic 


THE BEST SCHOOL ACTIVITY 

To instructors Ed Hays of Erie 
Technical High School and Rev. 
Homer DeWalt of Cathedral Pre- 
paratory School, Youth Activity Di- 
rector Lee Warthman of the Hrie 
Daily Times, Harold Berry, pro- 
prietor of Central Recreation and 
Auditorium Alleys, as well as to 
City Recreation Directors Othmer 
Wuenschel and James Wick, go the 
big share of AJBC success in Erie. 
The Erie Service Clubs, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Erie 
School Board, the Erie Bowling As- 
sociation, and Erie Bowling Pro- 
prietors’ Association, have brought 
both numbers of participants and 
the quality of bowling to its present 
high point here. The ‘‘Erie Story’ 
has been repeated hundreds of times 
throughout the United States. It 
can be done in every community ! 

Bowling is taught in Erie schools 
in regular physical education classes 
and used as an intramural sport. 
We have never recommended it as a 


school varsity sport, fearing that 
the large numbers participating 


might be reduced and the possibility 
of fun being replaced by too strong 
a desire to win. 

Fine environment, 
vision and instruction, 
tunities to excel, 
sociability, good exercise, and edu- 
cation by doing, plus real fun, 
makes bowling the best school activi- 
ty. Try it and see! * 


good super- 
many oppor- 
friendship and 
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HEALTH EDUCATORS 


EALTH EDUCATORS agree 
H that knowledge of the facts of 
modern medical science is not the 
answer to better health. For this 
reason, the task of the health educa- 
tor involves more than simply teach- 
ing the facts. Health educators must 
first relate scientific facts to the in- 
dividual’s backgrounds, needs, and 
aspirations, and then persuade in- 
dividuals and groups to apply these 
facts. 

Health education as an applied 
science must base its content on find- 
ings in many fields of scientific en- 
deavor, including medicine, public 


health, anatomy, physiology, and 
bacteriology. For a better under- 


standing of how to deal more effec- 
tively with people, health educators 
turn to the broad field of education 
as well as to other fields such as so- 
ciology and psychology. The follow- 
ing statement illustrates this point: 
Public health education draws from the 
skills of the educator and relies on un- 
derstanding from the fields of sociology 
and psychology in order to develop prin- 
ciples and practices which will bridge 
the gap between ‘‘information’’ and 
‘action,’ 71 
There are still other areas of ac- 
tivity from which health educators 
can learn techniques. One of these 
is advertising. 


ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES 

In many respects there is a strik- 
ing similarity between the approach 
of the health educator and that of 
the advertiser. 

Undoubtedly, there is a good deal 
of poor advertising, the kind that is 
misleading or dishonest, that exag- 
gerates or that tries to pressure peo- 
ple into buying certain products. 
But there is also good advertising 


1Working Together for Healthier Chil- 
dren, Albany: New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, 1954, p. 114. 
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can. learn from ADVERTISERS 


by PHILIP WEXLER 


State University Teachers College, Cortland, New York 









that helps sell products in an in- 
structive and informative way. 

The fact remains that advertisers 
know and use techniques that bring 
results in terms of increased sales 
and often in changed attitudes to- 
ward products. It seems worth- 
while then to re-examine the tech- 
niques that have proved valuable to 
advertisers, with a view toward uti- 
lizing those that may be of practical 
value to the health educator, wheth- 
er he works with the public or in the 
classroom. 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 

To start with, how is advertising 
prepared? Listed below are a num- 
ber of steps that are generally fol- 
lowed. 
Get attention—This is the first rule 
in good advertising and may be com- 
pared with the first phase of the 
health educator’s approach—name- 
ly, that of arousing interest in health 
problems. 





how to live with HIGH BLOOD PRESSUF 

























Let these experts on relaxing show you 





An advertisement can’t make 
sales if it isn’t read or seen or lis- 
tened to. Advertisers realize, just 
as health educators should, that they 
are faced with tremendous competi- 
tion in attempting to gain attention. 
They know that in order to get at- 
tention they have to earn it. Peo- 
ple aren’t waiting breathlessly to 
or hear their advertisements. 
Therefore, an advertiser tries to 
make his ad so powerful, so unusual, 
or so dynamic that it captures the 
eye or ear. 

In order to get attention, adver- 
tisers make their product hold out a 
specific promise to do something that 
people want done for them—or nega- 
tively, to end some condition they 
want to get rid of. 

Health educators, too, know that 
people are mainly interested in 
themselves, in other people, and in 
things that affect their own lives and 
the lives of their families and 


see 





































friends. Most people are vitally 1- 
terested in anything that offers to 
aid them in dealing with their per- 
sonal problems. 

Show people an advantage —‘‘ What 
will this product do for me?’’ Peo- 
ple want to be shown in words or 
pictures, what they can save, gain, 
or accomplish with a product or how 
it will increase their mental, physi- 
eal, social, or emotional satisfaction, 
Advertisers 
claim that if they can tie up the 
advantages of their product with 
what people want to be and to do, 
they will make them want to buy. 


well-being, or security. 


HOLDING INTEREST 

An advertiser recognizes that his 
job is to attract peoples’ attention 
and then hold it long enough so that 
he can then get a chance to tell them 
what his product will do for them. 
It is quite evident that some of the 
techniques used by advertisers to 
hold interest are applicable in health 
education as well. Here are a few 
examples : 

(a) Stick to points concerning the in 
dividual. 

(b) Avoid vague generalities. Be con 
erete. Few people are interested in ab 
stractions such as health. 

(ec) Use dramatic situations, humanized 
facts, and vivid word pictures. Most peo 
ple will put a greater effort into getting 
something specific that they can visualize 
than for something that is vague and not 


dramatie. 


In pointing out advantages, ad- 


vertisers try to show what risks, 
worries, losses, mistakes, or other 
vndesirable conditions their prod- 


uct will help avoid, decrease, or 
eliminate. 

Advertisers realize that in order 
to show people an advantage, they 
have to know and understand them. 
What are some of the advantages 
There 
are certain fundamentals of human 
The follow- 


ing list was compiled by an adver- 


that people want to gain? 
life that are universal. 


tising agency, but it could well have 
been done by a health educator: (a) 
better health, (b) more comfort, (¢ 
more leisure, (d) greater popularity 


through a more attractive personali- 
ty, (e) pride of accomplishment 

overcoming obstacles, (f) improved 
appearance —beauty, physique, 
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cleanliness, (g) praise from others 
for one’s knowledge, 
appearance, or evidence of superiori- 
ty, (h) inereased enjoyment, and 
(1) social advancement. 

To this list we might add other 
basic desires held by indi- 
viduals. 


intelligence, 


most 


In general, advertising is pre- 
pared to have a two-fold appeal—an 
appeal to reason and an appeal to 
the emotions. The appeal to reason 
leads to the third step in the ad- 
vertiser’s approach. 

Prove it—Advertisers must provide 
people with sound factual reasons to 
indicate their good judgment. Facts 
are needed in order to create and 
justify conviction which in turn is 
needed to create and justify sales. 
Advertisers know that many people 
are inclined to discount advertise- 
ment claims. They know too that the 
more facts presented, the more cred- 
ible the ad. We need and want facts. 

Another point worthy of practical 
application in health edueation is 
the well-known bit of advertising 
and newspaper advice, ‘‘Start where 
the reader is.’’ In following this 
advice, advertisers try to introduce 
facts that are likely to come within 
common experience of their audi- 
ence, 

After showing people an advan- 
tage and proving it, the next step is 
one of persuasion, 

Persuade people to grasp the advan- 
tage — Advertisers recognize that 
persuasion must work on the emo- 
tions as well as the intellect and that 
persuasion will be most effective 
when it begins with the emotions. 
We know that emotions lie deeper 
than reason and often work against 


reason. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 

In order to persuade people, ad- 
vertisers’ techniques must often be 
aimed at changing attitudes toward 
their Health 
must also deal with attitudes. In 
fact, health education has often been 
defined as an effort to change ac- 


products. educators 


quired attitudes or to prevent the 
formation of others that may be 
detrimental to health. Too often, 


however, health educators fail to 


recognize the emotional factors re- 
sponsible for the development of at- 
titudes; namely, (a) the emotional 
experiences that have taken place in 
the course of the individual’s life, 
and (b) the thinking and learning 
that has been done by the individual 
because of, or in spite of, these emo- 
tional experiences. 

As Oberteuffer points out: 

Psychiatrists and other students of hu 

man behavior are aware of the part emo 
forming attitudes and 
guiding behavior. If the teacher can 
associate pride with keeping fit, fear 


tions play in 


with the absence of protective vaccina 
tion, joy with active recreation, results 
in terms of continuous behavior are 


more likely to oceur.* 


GETTING ACTION 

Ask for action—The purpose of most 
advertising is simple—to make peo- 
ple buy a product, an idea, or a 
service—not just to make them 
pause or admire, or even merely to 
believe. Advertising aims at getting 
the kind of action that will 
pay a profit. 


action 


When advertisers want immediate 
action, they ask for it, specifically 
and simply. They tell people what 
they want them to do and they try 
to tell them in such a way so that 
there is no doubt. 
try to 


In doing so they 
remove any obstacles that 
stand in the way of action, obstacles 
that might 
them indecisive, or lead to no action. 
While it’s true that health edu- 
cation, in 
through the 


confuse people, make 


facts and 
development of atti- 


presenting 


tudes, often aims at producing ac- 
tion in the future when it will be 
needed, there are many times when 
immediate action is urgently needed. 

In retrospect, the health eduea- 
tor’s approach involves three main 
phases: 1. Arousing and maintain- 
ing interest in health problems, 2. 
Persuading people of the importance 
of dealing with these problems, 3. 
Helping to bring about action to 
solve the problems. 

In each of these phases, the adver- 
tiser’s approach seems to offer tech- 
niques that may increase the health 
educator’s effectiveness. * 

2Delbert Oberteuffer, School Health 
Education, New York: Harper & Bros., 


1954, p. 49. 
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our 


need for teachers 


by RAY C. MAUL 


Research Division, National Education Association 


LL TEACHERS know that en- 
A rollments are rapidly expand- 
ing. Many are not aware, however, 
that new pressures are arising and 
that, consequently, a re-examination 
of the teacher supply-demand situ- 
ation is in order. The Ninth Annual 
National Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report, published in full in 
the Mareh 1956 Journal of Teacher 
Education, points up the significance 
of these changes, particularly for 
teachers and supervisors in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation. 

Everybody knows, of course, that 
the elementary schools have been 
sustaining an increase in enrollments 
for the past ten years This increase 
has worked its way, year by year, 
through the elementary school grades 
and is now making itself felt in the 
lower classes of the high school. 
Elementary school enrollments have 
grown to the tune of 5 million chil- 
dren during the 1945-55 decade. The 
big boom will oceur in the high 
schools in the 1955-60 period. 


COLLEGES POSE NEW PROBLEM 

But what about the colleges? The 
number of 18-21l-year-olds in the 
population has been going down at 
the rate of 100,000 per year for the 
past ten years. In 1945, the total in 
this age bracket was just over 9.1 
million ; in 1955, it had fallen to just 
under eight million. So, if the num- 
ber of college-age youth is the major 
criterion, college enrollments should 
be at a ten-year low. But instead, 
they are at an all-time high! 

Why this paradox? It is because 
total college enrollments are dictated 
by other factors than are elementary 
and high school enrollments. The 
1956 enrollment in institutions of 
higher education—some 3 million 
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students—is dramatic testimony that 


the total number in the 18-21-year 
group is only a minor factor. 


WHAT ABOUT DEMAND? 

Since new teachers come from the 
annual college graduates it would 
seem that the present surge in college 
enrollments would soon produce a 
larger annual crop of newly qualified 
teacher candidates. And it would 
seem—on the surface—that this en- 
larged number of potential teachers 
would be only partly consumed by 
the need for more college teachers, 
and that the reservoir of prospective 
elementary and high school teachers 
would profit handsomely from this 
oncoming larger group. But two 
other factors stand out prominently, 
and each is a threat to rapid prog- 
ress. 

First is the uncertainty about the 
occupational choices of this expand- 
ing group of college students. Teach- 
ing lags badly in the matter of com- 
petitive salaries, and thus there is 
no assurance that larger numbers of 
superior college students will choose 
The other 


a vigorous 


to prepare for teaching. 
professions are making 
appeal, and the total supply of col- 
lege-trained manpower is not equal 
to the total demand. As our economy 
becomes more complex, the ery for 
competent, educated workers grows 
more insistent. 

Second is the fact that the higher 
educational institutions of the nation 
are not now adequately staffed to 
meet. present demands for their serv- 
ices. A recent comprehensive study 
by the NEA Research 
brings to light these pertinent facts: 

1. The present full-time staff of the col 


Division! 





1Reported in full in the Research Bul- 
letin, Dee. 1955. 


leges and universities is not adequately 
prepared; only 40 per cent hold the Doe 
tor’s degree, and as many as 10 per cent 
have not yet earned the Master’s degree. 
And many institutions, although they em 
ploy partially prepared instructors, do not 
make any provision for the inservice up 
grading of these staff members. 

2. Much of the total college teaching 
load is carried by part-time instructors, 
graduate students, and others whose prepa 
ration is frequently of doubtful quality. 

3. The full-time staff is, on the average, 
mature; many are approaching the retire 
ment age. Almost one in every ten (8.4%) 
is more than 60 years of age, and another 
one in ten (10.2%) is in the 55-60-year 
age bracket. 

4. Four of every five (78.2%) full-time 

college staff members are men. In health 
and physical education, 61.5 per cent are 
men. The business world competes most 
keenly for educated men. 
5. Of the total full-time college staff, 
5.3 per cent are in the field of health and 
physical education. But of all new full 
time staff members employed in 1954-55, 
no less than 7.5 per cent came into this 
field. This indicates that the turnover in 
this field is greater than the general aver 
age, or the expansion of the regular full 
time staff is at a faster than average rate, 
or both. 

6. Of the new full-time staff members 
employed in this field in 1954-55, only 8.2 
per cent held the Doctor’s degree; 54.4 
per cent held the Master’s degree, and as 
many as 37.4 per cent (more than one in 
three) had not yet earned the Master’s 
degree. 

7. Of all Master’s degrees granted in 
1954-55, only 2.2 per cent were in the field 
of health and physical education, and only 
1.1 per cent of the doctor’s degrees were 
granted in this field. 

These sobering facts cannot be 
ignored. It seems certain that the 
colleges must not only expand but 
that they must also strengthen their 
industrial staffs. The extent to which 
the needs of the colleges will compli- 
cate the supply-demand situation at 
the elementary and high school levels 
remains to be determined. It is ob- 
vious, however, that colleges will 
sharpen their competition for those 
new teachers who would ordinarily 
look to the high schools for employ- 
ment. Thus, a look at the up-to-date 


facts in that general area is timely. 


SOME AVAILABLE FACTS 

The Ninth Annual National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port? shows how many college gradu- 
ates each year are qualified to enter 


“Published in full in the Journal of 
Teacher Education, March 1956, 
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teaching (separately by teaching 
fields), how many of the new gradu- 
ates actually take teaching jobs, and 
how many new teachers were em- 
ployed. Table 1 shows that the total 
number of college graduates has de- 
ereased 33.7 percent—from 433,734 


health and physical education, only 
2,622 (54.7%) took teaching jobs. 
But, at the same time, a total of 
3,584 such positions were actually 
filled. This means that school officials 
drew upon other sources for 962 
candidates; the realistic supply (col- 


figures do not fully reflect the true 
conditions. They do not, for example, 
show the number of positions re- 
quiring women trained in health and 
physical education which went un- 
filled because qualified candidates 
could not be found. Again, these 


in 1950 to 287,740 in 1955. During lege graduates who actually entered figures do not show the number of 
this same five-year period, the num- teaching) was only 73.2 per cent of women teachers of other subjects 
ber of new eligible high school teach- the number employed. who were given assignments in 


ers decreased 42.8 per cent—from 
86,890 to 49,697. Men prepared to 
teach health and physical education 
decreased 54.8 per cent—from 10,614 


CRITICAL NEED FOR QUALIFIED 
WOMEN 


Of the 2,496 women members of 
the class of 1955 with major prepa- 


health and physical education de- 

spite their lack of preparation. 
Finally, and probably most impor- 

tant, these figures do not reflect the 


to 4,794—while the women dropped ration in health and physical edu- great need for the expansion of 
21.5 per cent—from 3,178 to 2,496. cation, 1,969 (78.1%) took teaching many educational programs, both 


These figures mean little, however, 
unless we know (1) how many of 
these college graduates actually took 
teaching jobs, and (2) how many 
new teachers were employed in each 
field. 

Table 2 shows what happened 
(voeationally) to the class of 1955. 
Of the 4,794 men with majors in 


jobs. At the same time, a total of 
2,308 positions were actually filled. 
This would seem—on the surface— 
to indicate that the actually avail- 
able supply of qualified candidates 
was equal to 85.3 per cent of the de- 
mand. 

Such an assumption would be er- 


roneous, however, because’ these 


TABLE | 


elementary and high school, where 
service and instruction in health or 
physical education, or both, are be- 
ing neglected. The fact remains 
clear that the need for qualified wo- 
men is critical, and that our efforts 
to encourage more young women to 
make preparation to teach in this 
field should be redoubled. * 


Total Number of College Graduates; Number Prepared for Elementary-School Teaching; Number Prepared for High-School Teaching; Number 





Prepared to Teach Health and Physical Education; Per Cent Change from the Peak Year of 1950 











~ College Graduates | -1950—St=—=«=*L 1951 x ae ee 1944 1955 1956 
Receiving Bachelor’s degrees 433,734 | 384,352 331,924 304,857 | 292,880 287,401 Not available* 
Change from 1950 ecdlibais | —114% —23.5% —29.7% | —32.5% —33.7% 
Prepared to teach in elemen-| 
tary school 28,587 | 33,782 37,649 37,430 | 36,885 37,712 38,731! 
Change from 1950 | +18.2% +31.7% 430.9% | 429.0% 431.9% | 435.5% 
Prepared to teach in high school | 
Change from 1950 | 86,890 | 73,015 | 61,510 54,013 | 48,916 49,697 | 57,348” 
Prepared to teach health and | —16.0% | —29.2% | —37.8% | —43.7% —42.8% | —34.0% 
physical education—MEN } | 
Change from 1950 10,614 | 8,179 | 6,546 | 5,416 | 4,834 4,794 | 5,633" 
Prepared to teach health and | —22.9% | —38.3% —49.0% —54.5% —54.8% | —46.9% 
physical education—WOM- 

. ae 3,178 2,562 2,607 2,485 | 2,440 2,496 2,773° 
Change from 1950 —19.4% —18.0% —21.8% —23.2% —21.5% | —12.7% 
*This total will not become known until late in the calendar year. : 
>Subject to final confirmation at the end of the calendar year. 

TABLE 2 
Occupation, on November I, 1955 of members of the Class of 1955 Who Met the Requirements for Standard Teaching Certificates" 
| | Per cent Per cent | 
Per cent Per cent Per cent | seeking | seeking 
7 , | Per cent otherwise continuing | in military | Per cent teaching | nonteaching Per cent | 
Field of Preparation | teaching employed formal study | service | homemaking positions | employment unknown Total 
Elementary 
__ 74.6% | 4.9% 5.9% 7.1% 1.3% 0.1% 6.9% 100.0% 
Women -| Fe 6} aa } 1.2 a 5.1 1.6 | 0.1 7.9 | 100.0 
| | | 
. Rey 81.6% 1.8% 1.8% | 1.0% 4.5% 1.5% 0.1% 7.7% 100.0% 
igh School | 
| | | 
Men | 57.8% | 8.9% 8.2% | 15.3% ie 14% | 0.4% | 8.0% | 100.0% 
Women _ -| 68.5 8.2 4.0 0.2 8.3 1.8 0.4 | 8.6 | 100.0 
Total - 62.9% 8.6% 6.2% 8.1% 4.0% 1.6% 0.4% 8.2% 100.0% 
Health and | | | 
Physical Education | | | 
Men _.. | 54.7% 7.3% 5.8% 22.9% ak 0.6% 0.5% | 8.2% 100.0% 
Women | 78.1 | 3.5 3.5 | 0.6 6.1 0.8 0.4 7.0 100.0 
Total | 62.4% 6.1% 5.0% 15.5% 2.0% | 0.7% | 0.5% | 7.8% 100.0% 








*Based on complete reports from all colleges in 26 states and complete reports from some of the colleges in 14 states. 
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National Conference on 


Accreditation Standards 
for Recreation 


by EARL KAUFFMAN 


Chairman of the Conference 


EMBERS of the recreation 
profession have long been 


aware of the need for criteria for 
the guidance of institutions prepar- 
ing new recruits. The profession is 
moving toward accreditation. The 
National Conference on Accredita- 
tion Standards for Recreation held 
in Chicago prior to the 1956 
AAHPER Convention was a step 
in this direction. 

The AAHPER extended invita- 
tions to the various national recrea- 
tion organizations and associations 
to send representatives to a one-day 
conference on the problems of ac- 
creditation. The conference, held in 
Chicago March 24, 1956, was devot- 
ed to the preparation of materials 
to be submitted to the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education for inclusion in their 
printed Guide and Standards. Ap- 
proximately 60 men and women rep- 
resenting all geographic areas of the 
nation, as well as most of the pro- 
fessional and service organizations 
in the field, actively participated. 


CONFERENCE AGENDA 

The agenda began with a brief 
orientation setting forth the nature, 
purposes, functions, and relation- 
ships of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
the National Committee for the In- 
provement of Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and the 
sub-committee on accreditation 
which was responsible for the con- 
ference. The main work of the meet- 
ing was a study of the Council and 
the actual preparation of material 
it might use in the appraisal of reec- 
reation curriculums. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The mechanical arrangements in- 
volved the formation of a number of 
small discussion groups. Each group 
forged its own statement of evalua- 
tive criteria and procedures and sub- 
mitted it to the whole conference for 
consideration. An editing commit- 
tee consolidated the reports and pre- 
pared a summary statement. This 
was approved by the representatives. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY 

The basic philosophy of accredita- 
tion was expressed in the preamble 
of the report. It reads: 

The standards for professional educa- 
tion in recreation are in general agreement 
with those for teacher education. 

The recreation field is unique in that it 
is concerned with organizing instruction 
and managing activities that people volun- 
tarily elect. The professional education 
program, therefore, should place emphasis 
upon developing attitudes toward accept- 
ing leisure in our value system on a par 





FORTHCOMING 
RECREATION CONFERENCES 


November 14-17, 1956 
Fifth National Conference 
on Professional Preparation 
of Recreation Personnel— 
NEA Educational Center 
Washington, D. C. 


May 15-18, 1957 
National Conference on 
Education for Leisure— 
Woodner Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 











with other values. Also, the professional 
education program should develop tech- 
niques of leadership necessary to enable 
people to pursue their recreation interests. 


SPECIFIC EMPHASES 

In addition to setting forth basic 
principles regarding the similarities 
of and differences between the prep- 
aration of teachers and recreation 
leaders, the conference edited the 
Siandards in terms of specifie em- 
phases required for recreation. The 
evaluative criteria in the Standards 
pertain to the following facets of 
professional education : 
1. Objectives of the curriculum 
2. Organization and administration 
3. The student personnel program 
4. Faculty 
5. Professional laboratory experiences 
6. Basie and differentiated curriculums 
7. Facilities and library materials 
Space does not permit the presenta- 
tion of the full statements on each 
of these subjects. The conference 
accepted certain statements in the 
Standards as they are written; oth- 
ers were edited or modified to fit the 
recreation area; and still others 
were completely new. 


FOLLOW-UP ACTION 

An old motto can be paraphrased 
to read, ‘‘One conference does not 
a practice make.’’ The Chicago 
group fully recognized this. It 
unanimously recommended that: 

1—There should be a follow-up confer 
ence to perfect the language of its report. 

2—There should be a joint meeting with 
representatives from the related disciplines 
of health and physical education which are 
also to be involved in the accrediting pro 
grams of the Council. 

3—The final draft of recommendations 
should be submitted to all segments of the 
recreation profession for review and action 
before they are presented to the Council 
for its use. 


In addition to the preparation of 
a Supplement on Recreation to the 
NCATE Standards, there remains 
another major task that the Chicago 
group left for another time. It is 
the drafting of materials to be used 
for self-study and self-appraisal by 
institutions preparing recreation 
personnel. This is a very important 
part of the whole professional im- 
provement program. The invitation 
of the Council to prepare the ‘‘long 
forms’’ required in this program 
awaits fulfillment. * 
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OWLING TEACHES SPORTSMANSHIP, 
PHYSICAL COORDINATION AND TEAM 
PLAY! TODAY BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF ALL AGES BOWL REGULARLY AT 
MODERN BOWLING CENTERS IN AN 
ATMOSPHERE. OF WHOLESOMENESS 
AND REFINEMENT. EVERYONE, LARGE 
OR SMALL,HAS AN EQUAL CHANCE 


£ 





YOU KNOW, BOWLING |S FUN 
EVERYWHERE, WHETHER IN YOUR 


AREA YOU BOWL TEN PINS, DUCK PINS 





VERY GAME HAS ITS CHALLENGE. 
THERE'S ALWAYS A THRILL TO A 
STRIKE OR A SPARE AS YOU BOWL 
TO IMPROVE YOUR SCORE 


‘ 


: 
} 
3 


7 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST PARTICIPANT SPORT 
IS RAPIDLY BECOMING MORE AND MORE 
POPULAR WITH STUDENTS AND TEACHERS ALIKE 


ITS GREAT 
FOR A DATE! 
GO BOWLING! 





ONS ENTIRE CLASSROOM 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS-AND 
TEACHER,TOO-CAN HAVE 
FUN BOWLING TOGETHER 











Bvervone IN THE 
| FAMILY ENJOYS BOWLING. 
At ITS THE KIND OF A SPORT 
x YOU'LL ENJOY 
ALL YOUR LIFE 











Recreation .. . Campus 
(Continued from page 12) 


of the students. Their interest, un- 
derstanding, and willingness to ac- 
cept the responsibility for planning, 
organizing, and carrying out the 
program determine its effectiveness. 
Given a sympathetic administration 
and a permissive climate in which 
to operate, the students themselves 
must take the initiative in develop- 
ing the program. 

The solid foundation on which the 
whole venture must rest is student 
needs and interests. A successful 
recreation program must grow out 
of student One imposed 
upon them by a well-meaning facul- 
ty or administration is likely to be 
ill-fated. But a student-initiated and 
planned program, embodying the 
wishes of all segments of the stu- 
dent population, has a solid basis on 
which to build.” 


desires. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Once student needs have been de- 
termined, certain principles that un- 
derlie all planning and organizing 
may be applied. Basic principles 
may be enunciated in various ways, 
as for example in this listing: 

1. Campus recreation, to meet student 
needs and interests effectively, should be 
student-centered. 

2. Campus recreation should be organ 
ized within a democratic framework. 

3. All recreation 
should be co-ordinated on both vertical and 
horizontal lines. 

4. The administrative authorities should 
accept certain responsibilities in order to 
realize the potentials of campus recreation 
inherent within the institution. 

Regardless of the type of admin- 
istration involved in a campus rec- 
reation these principles 
may serve as a basis for effective or- 
ganization. An elaboration of each 
principle, with a view toward realiz- 
ing the potentials discussed earlier, 
results in a series of guides. These 
guides are written in broad general 
terms in an attempt to suggest pro- 
cedures that may be of value in 
many different types of situations. 
A person seeking to use this mate- 


phases of campus 


program, 


“Marya Welch, Guides for the Organiza- 
tion of Campus Recreation. Unpublished 
Doctor’s dissertation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., 1952, p. 45. 
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CO-ORDINATION: Keyword to Campus Recreation 


SCORE YOUR ORGANIZATION 


CAN YOU SAY YES TO 90%? 


Yes No Some Degree 


1. Is there one established over-all representative policy 


making group for campus recreation? 


level student governing body? 
one over-all group? 


5. Is there a similar organizational 
faculty advisers? 


3. Is campus recreation co-ordinated through and by this 


Are all recreation activities represented ? 


2. Does this group have direct representation to the top 


6. Do channels of co-ordination provide two-way com 
munication from the top level to all areas and activi 


ties? 


7. Do channels exist for co-ordination and communication 


between the top campus recreation body and student 
government, faculty, administration, and the commu 


nity? 


8. In the areas of leadership, facilities, and finance, is 


there co-operation and co-ordination among adminis 


trators, faculty, and students? 


9. Is there inter-group awareness and understanding of 


purposes, problems, and plans? 


10. Does co-ordination serve to provide for a continual 


evaluation ? 
rial must appraise each guide in 
terms of his own situation. 


GUIDES? 
PRINCIPLE 1.—The organization 
for campus recreation should be stu- 
dent-centered. 

1. A recreation program should be es 
tablished student 


wishes. 
» 


only in response to 


should be made to con- 
tinually ascertain the needs and interests 
of all the students. 

3. A should be dynamically 
conceived and continuously appraised in 
terms of changing needs and interests. 

4. The initiation, direction, 
and execution of activities 
should be in the hands of the students. 

5. Students should recognize that, with 
the assumption of authority, there must 
also be acceptance of responsibility. 

6. All students should have equal op 
portunity to participate in activities of 
their choice. 
PRINCIPLE 
for campus 
democratic. 

1. Each student should be represented 
in the organization of campus recreation. 

2. Representatives should be elected by 
the groups they represent. 

3. A eoncept of functional division and 
pyramidal organization should be em- 
ployed, with policy centralized at the top 
in a representative co-ordinating body and 
administration decentralized at the bot 
tom. 

4, There should be one over-all, repre- 


Provision 


program 


planning, 
recreation 


2.—The 
recreation 


orgamzation 
should be 
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sertative, policy-making group. 

5. Campus recreation should have direct 
representation in the top-level student 
governing body. 

6. The organizational structure should 
be flexible enough to improve on the basis 
of a continuous evaluation of the desired 
goals. 

7. Group autonomy should prevail ex- 
cept when in conflict with the best inter- 
ests of the entire student body. 

8. Provision should be made for con- 
tinuity of leadeship so that those who have 
gained understanding through experience 
may contribute to the efficient and effec- 
tive functioning of the program. 

9. Boards and councils should provide 
for overlapping terms of office. 

10. Candidates for top-level offices 
should be selected on the basis of estab 
lished merit. 

11. The co-ordinating council should be 
responsible for the equitable distribution 
of finances. 

12. Each area and activity should have 
a knowledge and understanding of the to- 
tal budget allocation, as well as the au- 
thority and responsibility for its own ex- 
penditures. 

PRINCIPLE 3.—The organization 
for campus recreation should be co- 
ordinated. 

1. Co-ordination 
among all areas. 

2. All activities within a 
should be co-ordinated. 

3. There should be a top-level co-ordi- 
nating agency for all campus recreation 
activities. 

4. Avenues of co-ordination should be 
established through representation, from 

(Concluded on page 50) 


should be established 


given area 
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ILLE SLUGGER BATS 


for Baseball & Softball 


Send for your ready reference Catalog of the 1957 Louisville Slugger 
Bats ready now. Illustrated in full color. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, DEPT. J 











NEW BOOKS — 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


ELEMENTS OF GENETICS. Rey. ed. Edward 
C. Colin. New York: MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd St. 1956. 
498 pp. $5.75. This is an account of 
the elements of genetics—basic facts, 
principles, and theories as illustrated in 
plants, animals and man. The author 
uses the historical approach to show the 
logical development of the science of 
genetics on the foundation laid by Men- 
del a century ago. 


TRAINING THE BACKWARD CHILD. Herta 
Loewy. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, Inec., 15 E. 40th St. 1956. 166 
pp. $3.75. This is a guide for parents 
and teachers of backward children. The 
author, whose devoted pioneer work 
among these handicapped children is 
well known, aims at developing the per- 
sonality of each child to its fullest ex- 
tent to enable him to lead as normal and 
productive a life as possible. 


HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Rev. ed. Nellie D. Millard, Barry G. 
King, Mary Jane Showers. Phila.: 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington 
Sq. 1956. 593 pp. Illus. $5.00. This 
fourth edition has been reorganized, en- 
larged, and revised, and new _ illustra- 
tions have been added. It is suggested 
as a text for undergraduate courses. 

PHYSICAL MEASURES IN THE TREATMENT 
OF POLIOMYELITIS. R. J. S. Reynolds. 
New York: The Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave. 1956. 140 pp. $2.50. Physiothera- 
pists will welcome this detailed and 
practical description of the use of physi- 
otherapy in acute anterior poliomyelitis. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR HEALTHIER 
CHILDREN. New York State Dept. of 
Health. New York: State Dept. of 
Health, Albany. 1954. 135 pp. This re- 
port is addressed to all public and pri- 
vate agencies and all persons concerned 
with school and community health serv- 
ices for children in New York State. 
Besides indicating areas of official re- 
sponsibility, it may serve as a basis for 
measuring present attainments in this 
field against those possible or advisable. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 

HANDBOOK OF MARCHING TACTICS. 

Marion R. Broer and Ruth M. Wilson. 
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Seattle: Univ. of Wash. Press. 1956. 58 
pp. Illus. $1.50. This handbook has been 
prepared for professional physical edu- 
cation students and high school physical 
education teachers. Leaders of lodge 
group drill teams and marching bands 
will also find it useful. 

Materials on Individual Maneuvers, 
Basic Group Maneuvers, Suggested Ap- 
plications of Basic Maneuvers, and Ma- 
neuvers Suitable for Use in Grand 
March are included. 


THE BOOK OF BADMINTON. Eddy 
Choong and Fred Brundle. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 15 E. 40th 
St. 1956. 128 pp. Illus. $3.75. A history 
and practical study of badminton, this 
book will be of interest to the novice 
and the expert. The authors discuss tac- 
tics and strategy, the basic strokes, 
phases of play, types of shuttle cock, 
and tournaments. The revised laws of 
badminton are included. 


IS YOUR CHILD REALLY FIT? Bonnie 
Pruden. New York: Harper and Bros., 
19 EK. 33rd St. 1956. 192 pp. $2.95. In 
this book, the author enlarges on the 
report of the Kraus-Weber tests which 
compared the muscular fitness and flexi- 
bility of American children with that of 
European children. She also discusses 
what parents can do to make sure that 
children are fit. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MICHIGAN 
COMMUNITIES. Bulletin No. 359. Lans- 
ing, Mich.: Dept. of Public Instruction. 
1956. 23 pp. Prepared by a committee 
of Michigan physical educators, this 
bulletin was written for school adminis- 
trators, boards of education, parents, 
teachers, and others interested in the 
growth and development of children. 
Concerned with physical education in 
the elementary, intermediate and seeond- 
ary schools, it sets forth eight objectives 
of the modern physical education pro- 
gram explaining how they may be 
accomplished. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SWIMMERS. 
W. J. Juba. New York: Sports Shelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace. 1956. 128 pp. 
$2.50. This book, written by an English 
coach who is also a feature writer and 
film director, covers all aspects of swim- 
ming. Information on how to overcome 
breathing and buoyancy difficulties, back 


and front crawl, Dolphin, breast stroke, 
and butterfly breaststroke is ineluded. 
Illustrated with under water photogra- 
phy. 


SMALL APPARATUS FOR PRIMARY 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION. A. W. 
Willee. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 32 E. 57th St. 1956. 137 pp. 
$3.75. This book, written for the class- 
room teacher and the physical educa- 
tion specialist, is a guide to small ap- 
paratus exercises for elementary school 
children. Part I explains what is meant 
by work with small apparatus, why it 
should be used, and how it can be in- 
corporated in the program. Part IT pre- 
sents nearly 300 examples of compensa- 
tory movements with small apparatus 
and over 70 partner activities. 


PURE AND APPLIED GYMNASTICS. A. D. 
Munrow. London, England: Edward 
Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 1955. 246 pp. 
$4.50. This book, written for profes- 
sional students and physical education 
teachers, presents the changes in the 
gymnastic programs which have taken 
place in English schools sinee the war. 
The program has been changed greatly 
by the influence of developments in 
physical recreation, competitive sports, 
educational dance, and movement educa- 
tion. 


YOU CAN PLAY BETTER BASEBALL. Lew 
Watts. New York: Dell Publishing 
Co., Ine., 261-5th Ave. 1956. 98 
pp. Illus. 35¢ Pamphlet. Major League 
stars give hints on batting, pitching, 
catching, fielding, and coaching. Keep- 
ing box seores, training, and strategy 
are also included. A chapter is de- 
voted to the stories of Little League and 
American Legion baseball, citing some 
of the “games greats” who started in 
these teen-age leagues. 


WINNING BASEBALL. Ethan Allen. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 - 5th 
Ave. 1956. 96 pp. Illus. $3.00. Ethan 
Allen, former Major League star and 
eurrently Yale University’s highly sue 
cessful baseball coach, has made another 
outstanding contribution to the sport in 
authoring Winning Baseball. The book 
is devoted entirely to fundamentals and 
thoroughly covers all aspects of pitch- 
ing’, catching, infielding, outfielding, bat- 
ting, bunting, and base running. Hun- 
dreds of pictures and diagrams supple- 
ment the excellent text. Sequence pho- 
tos from movie strips give a most graph- 
i¢ illustration of each fundamental. 
Major League stars do the demonstrat- 
ing. It is an excellent textbook for all 
players and coaches. 


BASEBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS. 
Robert J. Antonacci and Jene Barr. 
New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1956. 156 pp. 
Illus. $2.75. Foreword by Yogi Berra. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Shows the “How” of teaching Health 


Irwin — Humphrey — Johnson 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 
IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Professor of Health Education, School of 
Education, Boston University; JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., 
Associate Professor in Charge of Teacher Education Curriculum 
in Elementary Health and Physical Education, University of 
Maryland; and WARREN R. JOHNSON, Ed.D., Professor and 
Curriculum Coordinator of Health Education, University of 


Maryland. 
370 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.50. 





Necessity being the mother of invention, this text grew out of a period when health edu- 
cation played a subordinate role in the school curriculum. Methods of teaching 
this vital subject were more or less hit or miss. 


The methodology in this new edition is not very different than methods in allied areas 
of teaching. The point of departure is in emphasis. 


Unlike other similar books this one heavily stresses the materials used in teaching 
health. It is an applied guide that shows how teaching a health practice is given 
more feeling by using charts, diagrams, dramatizations, demonstrations, or any 
number of other visual means. 


This remarkable publication presents the carefully recorded results of study, experi- 
mentation, and experience by the authors at all teaching levels, from elementary 
school to college. It is an authoritative study tool that prepares undergraduates 
and graduates to teach health. 

For those in the teaching field it is a helpful reference that provides solutions to thei 
teaching problems. 








THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date 
lrwin-Humphrey-Johnson 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION $4.50 


Gentlemen: Send me the book on 30-day approval. Teacher's discount of 10%. (It is understood that in 
the event the book ordered is adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled.) 


Name : Position 
School Zone State 
City 


AAHPER 10-56 








HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 
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Announcing—1956 Enlarged Edition 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


This authoritative text, used by more 
than 15,000 physical education and ten- 
nis instructors throughout the world 
contains: 


—Analysis of good form in nine 
strokes—Tactics and strategy used 
by champions—Teaching progres- 
sions for individuals and groups— 
Mass instruction methods for 
backboard, gymnasium, or limited 
court space—Tennis tests, self- 
testing, and tournament activities 
—90 action photos and illustra- 
tions—Official tennis rules—De- 
tachable bulletin board chart, 18” 
x 25”, with eighteen illustrations 
and directions. 


Sent postpaid anywhere in the world $4.00 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. @ Madison 4, Wis. 











Send for FREE Catalog 


GYMNASTIC 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
PANTS 


100% wool, cotton or nylon-knit; strongly 
made in six different styles. 


SHOES 


All sizes; 9 styles in canvas, leather, rubber 
and nylon stretch. 


CHALK 


Imported from Italy; extra light. Used by 
world's greatest gymnasts to keep hands 
from slipping. 

. and a full line of approved accessories, 
apparatus and equipment. 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250-D 6th Street, San Pedro, California 








Synchronized Swimming Workbook 


Twenty-four “easy-to-use,” ‘‘easy-to-file’ Nata- 
tography charts with directions for using; 
suggestions for creating routines. 1.50 


order from 


EVELYN K. DILLON 
Box 3704 TSCW Sta., Denton Texas 








SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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Books 


Pictures by Rus Anderson. This book 
is designed for the very young baseball 
player; the beginner. It covers the es- 
sential fundamentals, equipment, scoring 
records, and touches on the game’s his- 
tory. Large, readable print is a good 
feature. 


GOLF SECRETS OF THE PROS. Larry 
Robinson. New York: Arco Publish- 
ing Co., 480 Lexington Ave. 1956. 144 
pp. Illus. $2.00. The author, a popu- 
lar and highly capable New York sports 
writer, does an excellent job in bringing 
to the public the styles of 17 outstand- 
ing professional golfers. All funda- 
mentals are covered thoroughly and 
there are more than 400 fine illustrations 
that are both instructional and interest- 
ing. Tournament and human interest 
stories of the pros are outstanding. This 
is an excellent book for golfers of all 
ages. 


HAMMER THROWING STATISTICS. D. A 
Batchelor, R. H. —— Clifford E. 
Larrabee. Los Altos, Calif.: Track and 
Field News, P. O. Box 296. 1956. 140 
pp. Illus. This handbook gives detailed 
records of the hammer throw from the 
very early days of the sport in 1860 
through 1955. The records are divided 
into six sections: Amateur Athletic 
Union, Intercollegiate, Interscholastic, 
Fifty-Six Pound Weight Throw, Thirty- 
Five Pound Weight Throw, and Inter- 
national. 


HOCKEY SERIES (from the RCAF Sports 
Series). W. J. L’Heureaux. Illus. 1956. 
Ottawa, Canada: Supt. of Publications, 
The Queen’s Printer. Beginning Hockey. 
23 pp. 15e. Simple rules; equipment; 
basie skills such as skating, stick han- 
dling, passing, shooting, and checking; 
the goal keeper; the defence men; the 
forwards; and training. How to Play 
Better Hockey. 48 pp. 25c. The player and 
the Game Player’s Code, selection and 
care of equipment, fundamentals, team 
play and conditioning. Coaches Manual 
—Hockey. 90 pp. 75c. The qualifications 
and duties of the coach; organization 
and administration, including planning 
the season, selection of players, facili- 
ties and equipment, practice and game 
planning, team morale and public rela- 
tions; fundamental skills; team play; 
and conditioning. 


THE NAVAL AVIATION V-5 PHYSICAL 
TRAINING MANUALS. Rey. ed. Football. 
246 pp. Basketball. 259 pp. Track and Field. 
217 pp. Soccer. 192 pp. Swimming and 
Diving. 423 pp. Boxing. 288 pp. Modern 
Fencing — Comprehensive Manual for the 
Foil, The Epee, The Sabre. 289 pp. Wres- 
tling. 182 pp. Gymnastics and Tumbling. 
474 pp. Hand-to-Hand Combat. 288 pp. 
Conditioning Exercises. 235 pp. Intra-mural 
Programs. 249 pp. Annapolis, Md.: U. 8. 
Naval Institute. 1950. Illus. $4.00 ea.; 
except Swimming and Gymnastics, $4.50 


(from page 36) 


ea. Usual discounts. The books treat 
fully each sport’s history, fundamentals, 
team play and organization, strategy, 
conditioning and training, safety, equip- 
ment and facilities, lesson plans, and 
administration. The set provides an ex- 
cellent library of text or reference books 
for the player, coach, physical educa- 
tor, or recreation leader. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


YMCA SWIMMING MANUAL. From Be- 
ginner to Master Swimmer. Rev. ed. Na- 
tional Council of YMCAs of Canada. 
Toronto, Canada: YMCA Council, 15 
Spadina Road. 1956. 72 pp. Illus. 50e. 
Since the 1951 revision of this Manual, 
a number of new aquatic ideas have 
been developed and many were added 
to this revision along with numerous 
corrections. Chapter two, which ex- 
plains teaching methods, including cam- 
paigns, organization, scheduling, and 
training, will be of particular value to 
the instructor. 


GUIDE FOR PLANNING’ RECREATION 
PARKS IN CALIFORNIA. Calif. Commit- 
tee on Planning for Recreation, Park 
Areas and Facilities. Sacramento 14, 
Calif.: Documents Section, Printing Div. 
1956. 78 pp. $2.00 (Se tax for Calif. 
addresses). This Guide contains princi- 
ples for planning publie recreation park 
systems and provides a basis from which 
each jurisdiction may determine its own 
space standards for neighborhood recre- 
ation centers and community and city- 
wide recreation parks. Differentiation has 
been made in the space requirements for 
recreation parks for metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan communities located in 
coastal, desert, valley, and/or mountain 
regions. Recreation, park, and planning 
agencies will find this a useful basis for 
recommending the number, location, and 
size of areas for recreation parks and 
centers, swimming pools, playgrounds, 
and sports fields. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CITY 
DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, AND RECREATION. Cities with a 
Population over 100,000. Conference Report, 
Washington, D. C. Dec. 11-15, 1955. Ameri- 
ean Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201—16th St., N. W. 1956. 
86 pp. $1.00. The topics of discussion, 
selected on the basis of a questionnaire, 
deal with all the important phases of 
the work of a city director. Aspects of 
supervision, the recreation program, in- 
door and outdoor facilities and equip- 
ment, classification of pupils, inter- 
scholastics and intramurals, teacher 
compensation, insurance, medical exami- 
nations, health courses, and safety are 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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USE MODERN SOUND SLIDEFFLMS AS 
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Teaching basic sports skills is an essential part of every 
school and college athletic training program. But it’s not an 
easy job. That’s why the Athletic Institute, with the aid of 
noted teachers and instructors, has produced the sound 
slidefilms illustrated here — to make your job easier — to 
make skills and techniques more understandable to begin- 
ners — to make sports instruction more enjoyable for all. 
A good instructional film library — now standard equip- 


ment in many of the nation’s top educational institutions — 








THROUGH 
AN 


p Rect 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members. 





will develop more interest in sports .. . . mot only for 
beginners, but for all who look to you for guidance in 
learning the proper fundamentals and skills in competitive 
games and carry-over activities. Equip your athletic depart- 
ment with a series of these modern audio-visual aids, and 
you'll see a marked improvement in your physical education 
and recreation programs. 


Write today for full details — 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


“Athletic nstitite 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








Impulse, 1956, An Annual of Contempo- 
rary Dance. Marian Van Tuyl, Ed. San 
Francisco: Impulse Publications, 160 
Palo Alto Ave. 1956. 45 pp. $1.50. 





| Selected RONALD Books:—"—; 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools 
Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Recreation in California. Sth Annual Re- 
port 1954-55. State of California Recre- 
ation Commission, Sacramento. 1956. 
75 pp. 

Re-Creation Through Recreation. New York: 
United Cerebral Palsy. 1956. 12 pp. 
A Manual of Organization. Clubs for Senior 
Citizens. The Institute for Research in 
Social Science for the North Carolina 
Recreation Commission and the North 
Carolina Reereation Society. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 1956. 31 pp. 

Recreation for the Aging in North Carolina. 
Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Modern administration standards and policies for handling problems Hill. 1956. 217 pp. 

imposed by increased enrollments; more active programs for girls as Recreation fer Later Moturity. 

wel) as boys; intramural, interscholastic, and intercollegiate pro- 

grams; and other related situations. This basic book discusses selec- 
tion of teachers, orientation of new staff members, the in-service pro- 
gram, the retention of personnel, public relations, etc. “A very use- 
ful book.”—Cuicaco Scuoors’ JourNAL. 76 ills.; 383 pp. $4.50 


N. P. Neilson, University of Utah: and 
Winifred Van Hagen. Revised by N. P. Neilson 
This popular book presents a comprehensive course of study in phys- 
ical education on the elementary school level. Covers organization, 
administration, and methods of teaching. Includes a graded program 
for grades 1-8 with a complete index of activities by grades; 12 de- 
tailed story plays; 110 active games; 75 stunts; etc. “A rich source 
of suggested activities.-—JOURNAL OF PuysicaL Epucation. Rev. 


Printing. Rev. Edition. 63 ills., 84 musical scores; 552 pp. $4.50 


The Administration of Physical Education 
for Schools and Colleges 


William Leonard Hughes, Temple University; and 
Esther French, //linois State Normal University 


Institute 
for Research in Social Scienee, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 1956. 23 pp. 
Recreation Resources. A Handbook for 
Georgia Communities. Raymond Payne, 
and William Pettit, IIT. Athens, Ga.: 
The U. of Ga. 1955. 39 pp. $1.00. 
School Camping and Outdoor Education. 
Dorothy Lou MacMillan. Dubuque, Ia. : 
Wm. C. Brown, Co., Inc. 1956. 160 
This concise book first traces the history of physical education from pp. $3.00. 

ancient oriental nations through Greece, Rome, the Dark Ages, the | Standard Sports Areas. National Industrial 
Age of Chivalry, and the Renaissance. Then it covers the subject in Reereation Assn., 203 N. Wabash, Chi- 


A Brief History of Physical Education 


Emmett A. Rice, Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union; and John L. Hutchinson, Columbia University 


detail in Europe and this country from the 18th century to the pres- eago 1, Ill. 1956. 64 pp. 

ent. Discusses political, social, and religious conditions which affected 5 Maai K are se 
the presence, absence, or character of physical education in a given ee eee een oe a 
society from primitive times. 3rd Edition. 45 ills.; 294 pp. $3.75 Webb. New York: Association Press, 





291 Broadway. 1953. 159 pp. $2.50. 

How To Enjoy Your Western Vacations. Kent 
Stunts and Tumbling for Girls | Ruth. Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1956. 422 pp. $4.95. 
Woodworking Projects and Planning Guide. 
K. T. Olsen. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 


Virginia Lee Horne, formerly, University of Illinois 


An invaluable book on stunts and tumbling for girls. Provides all the 


materials suitable for beginning, intermediate, and advanced tumblers lishine Co. 400 N. Broadway. 1955. 
in individual, dual, and group activities. Lists the equipment, values, rt $1 50 . 
directions, teaching suggestions, safety measures, and variations for 3 — iets . 

each activity, profusely illustrating methods of progression with Developing the Creative Square Dance 

















sketches and photographs. Book is adaptable to elementary school, Caller. Ralph and Zora Piper. The 

high school, and college classes. 470 ills.; 219 pp. $3.75 Authors, 132 Orlin Avenue, S. E., Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 1956. 155 pp. $2.25. 

THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY @ = 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 | Dictionary of Arts and Crafts. John L. 
Stoutenburgh, Jr. New York: Philo- 

Food Yields. Summarized by Different Stages sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 1956. 


Books 


(from page 38) $6.00 


Dinghy Ownership. Geoffrey Nightingale. 
Adlard Coles Ltd., Southampton, in as- 
sociation with George G. Harrap & Co. 
Ltd., London, and John De Graff, Inc., 
64 W. 23rd St., New York. 1956. 168 
Physical Education pp. $3.50. 
Muscle Testing, Techniques of Manual Exami- Folk Dance Guide. 6th annual ed. Paul 
nation. 2nd ed. Lucille Daniels, Marian Schwartz, editor and publisher, P. O. 
Williams and Catherine Worthington. 30x 342, Cooper Station, 93 Fourth 


3 ; WN 259 pp. 
of Preparation. Agriculture Handbook No. 


102. Rebecca K. Pecot and Bernice K. 
Watt. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doeu- 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office. 1956. 
93 pp. 50e. 


some of the items covered. Appendices 
contain results of nation-wide surveys. 
NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 


A Statistical Program for the Department of 
Health of the City of New York. Committee 


ne Statistical Program for the City of Phila.: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Wash- Ave., New York 3. 1956. 24 pp. $1.00. 
— b 888 aol sag ee ington Sq. 1956. 178 pp. $4.00. Fun with Wire. Joseph Leeming. Phila- 
$1.00. a a an See Oe Physical Education Activities for Junior High delphia: J. B. Lippineott, E. Wash- 


School Boys and Girls. Curriculum Bulletin ington Sq. 1956. 96 pp. $3.00. 





School Health Service Annual Report 1955- 
56. Nashville, Tenn.: City Public 
Schools. 17 pp. Mimeo. 
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20. Div. of Curriculum, Louisville Pub- 
lic Schools. Louisville, Ky.: Bd. of Edu- 
cation. 1956. 153 pp. 


Girl Scout Pocket Songbook. New York: 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th 
St. 1956. 48 pp. 20¢. * 
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RcA VICTOR 





Better Make Your First Step 
“LET'S SQUARE DANCE!” 
RCA Victor Record Alburns 


Your best how-to-do-it square dance series yet... 
“‘Let’s Square Dance!” .. and, just as you’d expect, 
it’s on RCA Victor records! 


Five “‘Let’s Square Dance!’’ albums grade lessons 
carefully from easy steps for third-graders to most 
complicated calls senior-high students can master. 
It’s a useful step-by-step course for adult classes, too 
...a real all-round investment wherever dancing 
is taught. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





Here’s real square-dance authenticity. Columbia 
University’s Professor Richard Kraus calls the 
whole series; recordings made with actual dancers. 
Experts recognize Professor Kraus as a top author- 
ity, and he has graded his course perfectly for each 
age and each stage of accomplishment. What's 
more, complete instructions with diagrams come 
with all albums. 


Your RCA Victor dealer has “‘Let’s Square Dance!” 
Hear the albums, see the instructions. It’s your best 
step to square dancing everybody's going to enjoy! 


All Three Speeds... 


33¥ rpm Albums LE-3000 to 3004... . $2.98 each 
45 rpm Albums EEB-3000 to 3004 2.98 each 
78 rpm Albums E-3000 to 3004 4.98 each 


All prices are manufacturer's suggested list prices, 
and include Federal excise tax. 


Educational Services, Radio Corporation of America 
Building 2-3, Camden 2, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 


— - _ — TITLE 


READY TOSTART SQUARE DANCE CLASSES? 


J-5 


Please send FREE folder describing RCA Victor Square Dance Albums. 


















Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


PURSUIT DRILLS FOR INSIDE LINEMEN IN FOOTBALL 


by WILLIAM H. SCHUTTE 
Line Coach, San Diego State College 


THIS ARTICLE is concerned with the 
problem of teaching inside linemen in 
football to get tackling position on the 
ball carrier. The two prime requisites 
for successful pursuit are desire and the 
proper approach angle. One cannot im- 
prove desire to any great extent, but 
the correct pursuit angle may be taught. 
It is also possible to teach linemen to 
recognize signs that will inform them 
of the ball carrier’s path. 

When teaching line pursuit, the coach 
must impress players with the impor- 
tance of speed, contact, and recovery. 
The defensive man must first charge and 
control the offensive man’s block; the 
intensity of this explosive move should 
stalemate his opponent if the play is 
directed toward him. After he has neu- 
tralized his opponent’s charge, the de- 
fensive player proceeds with the utmost 
speed to cover his secondary responsi- 
bility. 

Good line pursuit makes the theory of 
gang tackling a reality. Rarely does the 
first man to reach the ball carrier actual- 
ly make the tackle; however, he does 
set him up for pursuit men to pounce 
upon. Tackling is the essence of good 
defense; to get good tackling, coaches 
must teach defensive linemen how to 
get to the ball carrier. The following 
drills are used to teach pursuit to inside 
linemen. 


Defense Charge and Pursuit 


Brockinc Bacs 


ow 


xX Derensive LINEMAN 
oy Coacu 
Defensive Charge and Pursuit Drill 
Two bags are placed upright about 
one foot apart, one player holding each 


bag firmly. The defensive player lines 
up about a foot in front of the two 


42 


bags. On the snap of the ball, the line- 
man charges the gap between the two 
bags, using a shoulder-forearm lift. The 
eoach ealls “Right” or “Left,” at which 
command the defensive man spins out 
and pursues in the direction of the call. 


Area Play and Pursuit 

After a player has learned to charge, 
he is taught to play territory—a funda- 
mental technique whereby the defensive 
lineman neutralizes the blocker in front 
of him and guards the area assigned. 
He fights pressure with pressure, keep- 
ing his body in front of the offensive 
man until he has recognized the point 
of attack. When the ball carrier’s path 
is definitely established, the lineman 
quickly pursues. 

In teaching area play and pursuit, the 
following drill is used to develop the 
technique of reading and reacting to 
signs. Its purpose is to teach a defen- 
sive lineman to neutralize his opponent’s 
block with a forearm-shoulder lift, lo- 
cate the ball, and pursue. 
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Area Play and Pursuit Drill 


Two blocking bags are placed upright 
approximately five yards apart, estab- 
lishing boundary lines, or areas of re- 
sponsibility. A defensive lineman plays 
head-on to an offensive blocker, and a 
ball carrier lines up about three yards 
behind this player. On the snap of the 
ball, the ball carrier runs to either side 
of the blocker, or wide around either 
blocking bag. 

The defensive lineman must focus his 
attention on the blocker, destroy the in- 
tensity of his charge, and move quickly 
to the ball carrier. In doing so, he is 


not to penetrate, play around the block 
er, or be knocked backward. 

In this drill, the defensive lineman is 
taught to move straight down the line of 
scrimmage when the ball carrier ap- 
proaches either side of him; when he 
runs wide away from him, the lineman 
takes a route that will cut off the ball 
carrier. The lineman is never allowed to 
chase a ball carrier from the rear. 


Recognition of Block and Pursuit 

Defensive linemen must learn to rec- 
ognize the type of offensive play being 
run by reading blocking signs as they 
develop. The following drill is used to 
teach a defensive man to react against 
certain moves when playing a position 
“head-on” his opponent. These moves 
inelude a hard shoulder block, a trap 
block, and a pass block. 
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Block and Pursuit Drill 


A blocking bag is placed horizontally 
on the ground, and one offensive man is 
stationed at each end of the bag. A de- 
fensive lineman plays a position “head- 
on” each opponent. 

On a signal from the coach, the offen- 
sive player executes either: (1) a trap 
block on the defensive man away from 
him, (2) a pass block, (3) a straight 
shoulder block, or (4) a “block through” 
for secondary. 

The defensive man is taught four 
things, respectively: (1) When a line- 
man pulls to the strong side, the de- 
fensive man is alerted to a trap block 
from the inside. He meets the trap 
blocker on the line of scrimmage with 
his inside forearm and shoulder, then 
reacts to the play and pursues if the 
play is wide. (2) If the offensive player 
executes a pass block, the defensive 
player charges his opponent and disen- 
yages to rush the passer. (3) If the of- 
fensive man charges with a hard shoul- 
der block, the defensive lineman stops 
his charge and reacts to the flow of 
backs. (4) If the offensive man attempts 
to break through for secondary block- 
ing, the defensive player delays his op- 
ponent to prevent him from being effec- 
tive downfield. After disengaging, the 
defensive lineman takes a route that will 
place him between the goal and the ball 
carrier. 


Teaching the Pursuit Angle 
The correct pursuit angle for a line- 
man varies with each play he is ealled 
upon to defend. The alignment of play- 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


Complete Phys 


Combinations at 
‘EW LOW PRICES 





ie tall 


Ed Uniforms 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and «6 
Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1] 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 11/4” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
Pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.60 per uniform. 


For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE 


FROM 





FEATURING: 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


; 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.65 per uniform. 


For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


3 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 

$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


MOVED! 


1 GYM Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
f2! SUIT ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 














SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 


omplete line of dance and physical education 


1612 


New York « 
Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood « San Fran- 


cise 


Montreal+ Toronto oT 


2480 Thompson Blvd. 





4 boat-neck leotard makes every 


twear ar 


350 Musical Selections: Song Plays, Folk Dances, 





Wonderful HELANCA “Sy 


move you do with complete 

freedom, because it’s made of the 
amazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 

In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... 5.95 


Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese 
In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short. ..2.95 


} accessories. 


CAPEZIO, P-1056, 
Broadway, New York City. @, Va 


Broadway,N.Y. 


Boston 





ANCER’ 
ave Oe 
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RECORDED MUSIC 


arranged specifically for 
all types of dancing 


Tap, Ballet, etc. Music to suit all levels and all 
types of dance instruction. 


Ventura, Calif. 











SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 





NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


CREATIVE DANCE BELONGS IN 


SCHOOL 


by JULIE WILSON LEPESCHKIN 


University of Vermont 


“The dance is the most natural and beautiful aid to the development of the 


growing child in its constant movement. 


°° 


which includes the dance. 


ISADORA DUNCAN wrote this 35 
years ago. Since that time, the field of 
children’s rhythms and dance has ad- 
vanced considerably. Today there is 
sufficient material to make it possible 
fer every school in the United States to 
have a good rhythms and dance program. 


Dance Materials 

Since these materials are adequately 
listed in bibliographies elsewhere, I shall 
indicate only a few. Isadora Dunean in 
The Art of the Dance (Theatre Arts, 
1928) gives her inspired hope for Amer- 
ica and some aims for children’s dance. 
Emile Jacques-Daleroze intending only 
to train musians in rhythm has a great 
deal to offer the dance field in Rhythm 
Music and Education. (Chatto and Win- 
dus, London, 1921). 

Elizabeth Waterman’s Rhythm Book 
(A. S. Barnes, 1936) gives us new diree- 
tions in relating rhythm to visual design. 
Madeleine Dixon writes of the creative 
possibilities in The Power of Dance, 
(John Day, 1939). Natalie Cole shows 





Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 








selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 
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GRETSCH tte Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





And only that education is right 


Isadora Duncan in 
The Art of the Dance 


us how a class room teacher may set her 
group dancing in The Arts in the Class- 
room (John Day, 1941). Margaret 
H’ Doubler contributes Dance: A Creative 
Art Experience (F.S. Crofts, 1940) and 


Rhythmic Form and Analysis (J. M. 
Rider, 1932). 
Gladys Andrew’s Creative Rhythmic 


for Children (Prentice-Hall, 
1954) relates dance activity to the 
growth theory of child development. 
Ruth Murray, aided by Delia Hussey, 
gives us the benefit of 20 years experi- 
ence in developing a complete dance 
curriculum in the Detroit Public 
Schools. The title of, her book is Dance 
Education (Harpers, 


Movement 


iN Ele mentary 
1953). 

The above list is reinforced by books 
en physical education curriculum, music 
education, and by articles in periodicals, 
notably : The Dance Observer, Dance 
Magazine, Childhood Education, Impulse 
(1953), Arts in Childhood (back copies 
only), and the Journal of Health-Physi- 
cal Education-Recreation. The latter 
cemonstrates that much is happening in 
classes and studios throughout the coun- 
try. 

England has made a definite contribu- 
tion in the field of rhythms edueation as 
well as in the outstanding study by the 
British Ministry of Education: Moving 
and Growing (Part I, 1952) and Plan- 
ning the Programme (Part II, 1953). 
The National Section on Dance of 
AAHPER has published three booklets 
cu Materials for Teaching Dance. Vol- 
ume I indicates recordings, piano music, 
and bibliography; while Volume III 
includes listings of films and exhibits 
available for nominal fees. Nearly all 
dance books may be purchased through 
Kamin Dance Bookshop (1365 - 6th 
Ave.), The Dance Mart (Box 315, Mid- 
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town Station), A and B_ Booksellers 
(1281 Grant Hwy.), or Theatre Aisle 
(1389 - 6th Ave.)—all in New York 
City. Kamin’s has recently organized a 
cireulating dance library and has films 
for rental. 

With all this source material, a great 
deal should be happening in children’s 
creative dance and rhythms. Why 
doesn’t every elementary school have a 
good rhythms program? What can be 
done to bring this about more quickly? 


Children Need Dance 


One could take the relaxed attitude 
that dance is relatively new and “these 
things take time to become accepted, 
ete.” Tlowever, after a few visits to 
ciasses in dance or dramaties, or a few 
looks at high school bands, where there 
are observed weak backs, round shoul- 
ders, and stiff half-completed move- 
ments, one realizes that no time should 
be lost. 

Dance alone concentrates on the spe- 
eifie training of the kinesthetic sense 
and the rhythmie movement of the body 
for its own sake. The home and school 
must gather forces to help the children 
of today. 

In all fairness, certainly much more 
is being developed at the present time 
than 15 years ago, and certainly some 
areas have superior programs. Where 
good programs have been developed, it 
hus been shown that creative movement 
has as much place in an elementary pro- 
gram as arithmetie. 

Dance is not as widely understood as 
it should be, and therefore needs much 
good publicity in popular magazines, 
newspapers, radio and TV _ shows, 
demonstrations, and performances. Lack 
of fundamental knowledge about intro- 
ducing and presenting this subject to 
an uninformed public leads to such ecom- 
ments as: “I would like to teach dance 
in my classroom, but I don’t know what 
the parents would say!” 

To these teachers, it must be said, 
“Take courage. Try it and see what 
happens. Be tactful and gradual in your 
approach. Do not borrow trouble. If 
problems arise, handle them to the best 
ef your ability. Do not let fear keep 
you from taking the first step.” 

Another comment that is often heard 
is, “But our classes are so large. We 
have 40 children!” If reading can be 
taught to 40 children, so can creative 
movement. 


Specific Training Needed 

One of the main hindrances to dance 
programs is that there dare not enough 
eompletely prepared dance teachers. Be- 
sides this, schools find it diffieult to fit 
rhythms and dance into the curriculum. 

It should be recognized that the teach- 
ing of dance is a many-sided subject. It 
is a department in itself. In a limited 
number of universities and colleges in 

(Concluded on page 55) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 








Designed Specially For Use In: 
KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER | 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Song Plays 
Folk Dances 
Play Party Games 


Tempos suitable for children’s activities are 
observed throughout with adequate retards 
wherever needed, The correct number of re- 
peats for each game or dance have been 
used, 


F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird 
Jump Jim Jo 


F 1181 Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
F 1182 Farmer in the Dell 


Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
F 1183 Did you Ever See a Lassie? 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush 
Carrousel 
* 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
Five Little Chickadees 
Let Your Feet Go Tap 


a 





Now, dear madam, the trouble seems 


72 a to have started because you did not 

F 1186 Brown Eyed Mary have Folkraft records when you were 
Oh Susannah a child... 

F 1187 Shoemaker’s Dance 


Danish Dance of Greeting Each record is packed individually and in- 
Children’s Polka cludes detailed instructions. Even if the 
F 1188 The Muffin Man material is new to you teaching will be easy. 
Chimes of Dunkirk The instructions have been written by MiSS 


Bleking OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, 
F 1189 Bingo N.Y.C. 

Bow Belinda .e ; 
F 1190 Hew De You Do My Partner These records are pressed on ab- 


solutely unbreakable plastic. Com- 
plete with instructions, they retail 
at 1.05 each. 


Folkraft Records 
1159 Broad Street 
Newark 5, N.J. 


I Should Like To Go To Shetland 
Pease Porridge Hot 

F 1191 Round and Round The Village 

(In and Out the Window) 

Bridge of Avignon 
A-Hunting We Will Go 

F 1192 Skip To My Lou 
Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 
Jolly is the Miller 

























Square 
Dances 







GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK 


CHIP OR 
CRACK 


Singing-Games 
Folk Dances 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y. 


Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; 
Walk-Through” System of Sim- 
plified Progressive Instruction, 
followed by the Complete Dance. 





Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids, 
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Pass Defense 
(Continued from page 10) 


10. When a back up pass shows, 
fly back. Your spot is ten yards 
diagonally back. 


(a) Cover flat—take a position to 
cover widest man. 

(b) You are responsible for outside 
screens. 

(ec) Play hook man, man to man. 

(d) The defender is permitted to 
bump, shove, or hinder the offen- 
sive man until the ball is in the 
air. 

(e) Move on a straight line to inter 
cept pass or tackle receiver. 

11. Upon coming up to meet a 
running play and a pass develops: 

(a) If end is out of play or you are 

in too far to be of value as a 
pass defender, charge the play 
and passer. 

If the end has the play contained, 
fly back to your spot and cover 
the wide zone; maintain visual 
contact with the ball. 





(b 


ww 


12. On running pass away from 
you: 

(a) Rotate—Sprint back to position 
of halfback and then play as a 
halfback. Maintain visual contact 
with the ball. 

(b) You are responsible for all throw- 
backs. This pass completed usu 
ally goes for a touchdown. 

13. Bump, shove, or hinder any- 
one coming into your zone (before 
the ball is thrown). Never let po- 
tential receiver get between you and 
the passer. 

14. Talk to each other constantly. 
Call out names to warn another de- 
fender of a potential receiver com- 
ing into his zone. 


Middle Linebacker 

1. Line-up position depends upon 
offensive variation, defense called, 
and game situation. 

2. Feet parallel. 
staggered slightly if 
for you.) 

3. Move around before the ball is 
snapped but be in a position to ful- 
fill your defensive assignment when 
the ball is snapped. 

4. ‘‘Talk it up’’ constantly. 

5. Slight forward lean. 

Head up. 

7. Key off the fullback, looking 
through the guards and center. 
They will tell you if play is run or 
pass. 


(Feet may be 
more natural 


> 
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8. Do not leave your position for 
a pass until the fullback has left. 
You are responsible for pass traps, 
draws, and middle screens. 

9. Bump, shove, or hinder anyone 
coming into your zone. 

10. Never let potential receiver 
eet between you and the passer. 
Eliminate him. 

11. Talk to other defenders. Call 
out name of defender to warn him 
of potential receiver coming into his 
zone. 

12. Back up passes. 

(a) Fly back to a spot 8 to 10 yards 
deep. 
(b) Maintain 
passer. 

(ce) Wateh fullback. 
(d) Move on a straight line to inter- 
cept pass or tackle receiver. 

13. With flow of backs or run- 
ning pass sprint to a spot 8 to 10 
yards deep in the end running lane. 

(a) Cover middle zone. 
(b) Play hook man, man to man. 
GENERAL HINTS 

1. When in doubt, consider the 
play a pass and run backward. 

(a) Run with feet close to ground. 

(b) Use long arm motion with arms 
bent as in running. 

(ec) Maintain visual contact with ball. 

2. Work to inerease covering 
area. 

(a) Extend yourself in practice drills. 
(b) Build up reaction time and inter- 
ception distance. 

3. When a player is not talking it 
up, he is not having fun, nor alert. 

4. Be alert to passer running with 
ball. (No problem if you maintain 
visual contact with passer and have 
good reaction and desire to get him.) 

5. Be alert for sereens—your 
key man may tip off screen. 

(a) Linebackers watch for second and 
third men out. 

(b) Yell ‘‘sereen right’’ 
left’? on “middle.’’ 

6. Play the ball every time and 
everyone. 

7. Dominate receiver —he can 
sense a lack of confidence. 

8. Make the receiver commit him- 
self in front of you—in the first ten 
yards. Ignore fake. 

10. Play the ball with both hands. 

11. Always intercept—your team 
will take the responsibility. On hook 
and jump passes, you will be judged 
on whether you hold up the man or 
hit him as he catches the ball. 


visual contact with 


**sereen 


HOLDING UP RECEIVERS 
(Applies mainly to Linebackers) 


1. Hold up a receiver whenever 
you can force him into the area for 
which you are responsible. 

2. You can hold up or delay a 
receiver under the following condi- 
tions: 


(a) When the halfback or your side 
protects. 


— 


(b) When the halfback on your side 

is gone. That is, if he is a flanker 

or man in motion to other side or 
goes with flow of play away from 
you. 

(e) When the end goes in front of 
you to the outside. Important— 
You are gambling when you hold 
up a receiver who goes to the in 
side of you. He will take you 
out of position and leave your 
area vulnerable. 

(d 


w 


When you are on strong side and 
not responsible for flaring half 

back. 
(e) If some special arrangement has 
been made to protect your area. 

3. You are allowed to delay re- 
ceiver until ball leaves the passer’s 
hand. When the halfback to your 
side is gone, in motion or as flanker, 
move to inside shoulder of the offen- 
sive end. Get control of him and 
force him into your area (outside). 
Keep receiver in front of you and 
keep jarring him. As you control 
him, watch the play develop and 
play accordingly. If you lose con- 
trol, turn to inside, looking for hook 
or quick pass. The halfback should 
cover from the outside. 

4. Watch for another reciver 
coming into your area. You may 
have to turn the end over to another 
linebacker or halfback to allow you 
to take your main responsibility. 

5. Follow these techniques when 
holding up receiver : 

(a) Give receiver only one way to go, 
then bump, jar or grab him. 


—~ 


(b) Concentrate on receiver until you 

gain control of him. 

(ec) Keep receiver in front of you 
and foree him toward the area 
for which you are responsible. 

(d) You ean delay a receiver until 
ball leaves the passer’s hands. 


(e) Look to inside for a quick or hook 
pass when you lose control of re- 
ceiver if there is no one else in 
your area. 

(f) Try to keep in front of end with 


halfback behind him.* 
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590 DELUXE 


with KOLITE Cover and NYLON WINDING 


6y SEAMLESS 


«x 


x 


«x 
+ 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


New Plateau Pebbling and 
Wider Channeling for surer grip 
and better passing, dribbling and 
shooting. 


Waterproof, Scuff-Proof KOLITE 
Cover torture-tested in the 
equivalent of 22 years of play 
without fracture or rupture. 


Nylon Winding prevents tearing 
and insures years of extra life. 


Butyl Bladder virtually elimi- 
nates need for reinflation. 


*« 


«x 


*« 
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Patented KANTLEEK Valve is 
self-sealing, absolutely leak- 
proof. 


Inspected for Perfection—only 
balls meeting the highest stand- 
ards qualify to wear the “590 
Deluxe”’ label. 


Approved by N.C.A.A. and 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A. 


List —$21.25 


580 BASKETBALL with KOLITE cover, Nylon winding, butyl bladder 
and KANTLEEK valve. Approved for use by professional, 
N.C.A.A. and N.F.S.H.S.A.A. 


LIST—$15.65 
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USAF Academy Expresses 
Appreciation 

In a recent letter to AAHPER presi- 
dent, Ray O. Dunean, Major General 
James E. Briggs, USAF, expressed ap- 
preciation on behalf of the U.S. Air 
Foree Academy to the Association and 
its members, William L. Hughes, Harry 
A. Seott, D. K. Stanley, and Joseph R. 
Rogers, Jr., who were chosen to give 
their professional advice as consultants 
in planning the Academy’s physical edu- 
cation facilities and program. 

Major Briggs wrote “After the per- 
manent site facilities have reached the 
stage of development that the Air Force 
Academy can officially release details, it 
is my desire to release the report of the 
consultants’ work to your Association. 
This information should be useful to 
other institutions in planning their fa- 
cilities and programs. I am sure that 
such a report will truly indicate the 
professional competence and hard work 
of our consultants.” 


AAHPER’s Bowling Project 

The AAHPER Board of Directors 
recently approved the joint sponsorship 
of a five-year bowling project with the 
National Bowling Council. The purpose 
of the Project is to develop materials 
for teachers, to provide instructional 
meetings and clinies,-and to encourage 
more participation in both class and in- 
tramural bowling. 

The center spread in this issue, pre- 
pared for bulletin board use, is the first 
project material. In addition, a kit of 
materials will be made available at no 
cost to all persons interested in organiz- 
ing a bowling program. 

An advisory committee for the project 
has been set up and includes: George F. 
Anderson, associate executive secretary, 
AAHPER; John Archer, principal, 
High School, Malverne, N. Y.; Rachel 
Bryant, consultant in girls and women’s 
sports, AAHPER; Lowell Drake, e¢o-or- 
dinator of health and secondary physical 
education, Erie, Pa.; A. L. Ebersole, 
executive secretary, National Bowling 
Council; Milton Raymer, executive sec- 
retary, American Junior Bowling Con- 
gress; and Ada Mae Warrington, super- 
visor of physical education, Prince 
George’s Co., Md. 
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The Project is financed by an annual 
grant of money from the National Bow] 
ing Council. 


Dr. Nash Exec.-Secy., 
NYSAHPER 


Jay B. Nash has been chosen for an- 
other important educational position— 
the first Executive-Secretary and Con- 
sultant of the New York State AHPER. 
Among other positions which have been 
held by Dr. Nash are Chairman of the 
Department of Physical Edueation at 
New York University, Fullbright Pro- 
fessor in India, and most recently, diree- 
tor of a two-year study on reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Athletics and 
Physical Edueation at Brigham Young 
University. 

He is a past-president of AAHPER, 
a recipient of the Association’s Honor 
Award, a founder and past-president of 
the American Academy of Physical Edu- 
eation, and a member of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Association for Physical 
Edueation. He is also author of 15 
books and many professional articles. 


New U.S. Surgeon General 


Leroy E. Burney, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed Surgeon General of the Publie 
Health Service of the United States. 
Dr. Burney received his M.D. from In- 
diana University and his M.S. in Pub- 
lic Health from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He has been a member of the Com- 
missioned Corps of the Publie Health 
Service since 1932, serving in various 
fields on the loeal, state, and federal lev- 
els; from 1945 to 1954 he was Secretary 
and State Health Commissioner of the 
Indiana State Board of Health; from 
1954 to 1956, he was Assistant Surgeon 
General and Deputy Chief, Bureau of 
State Services, Public Health Service. 

Dr. Burney succeeds Leonard 
Scheele, M.D., who resigned after 
years in the Public Health Service, eight 
of which were as Surgeon General, to 
become president of the Warner-Chil- 
cott Laboratories, Morris Plains, N. J. 


A. 
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PHS Offers Traineeships 


The Publie Health Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Edueation, and 


Welfare, is offering traineeships for 
graduate or specialized public health 
training for professional public health 
personnel. Since the primary objective 
is “to bring new people into the field,” 
preference will be given qualified per- 
sons who have less than two years’ ex- 
perience in public health and less than 
a year of graduate or speicalized public 
health training. 

Trainees are eligible for an annual 
stipend, from $2400-$4800; an addition- 
al $360 for each dependent; travel allow- 
ance; and full tuition and fees. 

Applicants should apply by April 1 
of the academic year preceding the one 
in which traineeship is desired to the 
Chief, Div. of Genl. Health Services, 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Traineeships are also available for 
graduate nurses preparing for supervi- 
sion, teaching, or administration in pub- 
lic health. These are being allocated to 
54 nursing and public health schools by 
the Division of Nursing Resources, so 
an applicant should apply directly to 
the school of her choice. 


Fellowships for Health Educators 


The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis announces fellowships for 
health educators in State Departments 
of Education or Health. Candidates 
must intend to return to their position 
with the State Department; must have 
a B.A. degree; substantial training in 
biological science and in edueation or 
social sciences; and a minimum of two 
years’ experience as a health educator. 

Appointments will be made for one 
academic year and occasionally for a 
longer period. Financial benefits in- 
clude $300-$400 per month, depending 
upon number of dependents, and com- 
pensation to any approved school of 
Publie Health in the U.S. with a gradu- 
ate program in health education. 

Applications may be submitted any- 
time but preferably three months before 
scheduled meetings of the reviewing 
committee December 1, 1956, and March 
1, 1957. For further information write 
to Professional Education Division, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y.* 
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‘U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 


IS COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too... the complete Men’s and 
Women’s Olympic swimming squads are equipped with OCEAN POOL! 






Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee ... get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a diving 
board... everything for your pool 
...and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY CO.! 

OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 






Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 
Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 












OCEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors 


rs 
FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, a 
WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 
give and take for active swimmers in 
Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 
keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat dyes. Copen 
* Royal * Scarlet * Green * Black 
STANDARD FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
22-46 
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147—Skirtless 

1497—Front Skirt 
HALTER TIE STRAPS, U 
Sizes 32-42 
140—Skirtless 
1450—Front Skirt 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


$22.00 doz. 
$31.50 doz 
PLIFT MODEL. 


$31.50 doz. 
$37.50 doz. 


Racing Caps. 


veinnevwinwth QCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. © 


Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 


30—Skirtless $17.04 doz. 
Copen * Royal « Scarlet 
20-—Skirtless $14.40 doz. 


Oxford Grey 
SEND FOR CATALOG B 


866 Sixth Avenue 


* New York 1, N. Y. 
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“DON’T TAPE YOUR TIME AWAY” ORDER TODAY 


C.D. DENISON—DUKE WYRE 
SHOULDER VEST 


PROTECTION FOR: KNOCK DOWN SHOULDERS, 
DISLOCATIONS and SEPARATIONS 





Specify Rights —Lefts 
Small, Chest Size 32”—39” 
Medium, Chest Size 38”—45 4 
Large, Chest Size 44”—51” 


C.D. DENISON ORTHOPAEDIC APPLIANCE CORP. 


220 W. 28th Street Baltimore 11, Md. 
PHONE BElmont 5-9645 


DIRECT SALES ONLY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PRICE $22.50 EACH 
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DODGE: TROPHIES 


LA Fargest Tofthy ‘ Manufaclare re) 


CHICAGO . ‘Soke B. ace so . NEWARK 
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SHIELD OF 
QUALITY 


TIONAL 


GIRLS GYM SUITS 


Nation | 














Style 235 BLOOMERETTE 
One-piece favorite designed 
for real action! Full cut elastic 
legs. Action back. Choice of 
5 colors. 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 


Style 255 HIDE-A-WAY 
Versatile one piece suit - shirt, 
shorts...nd inner bloomer with 
elastic leg cleverly attached 
and hidden. 


Style 245C WINNER 
Popular one-piece suit with 





attached inner brief. Pleated \ X 
shorts. Action back. Choice \ 
of 6 colors. \ \ 
am 
{ \ 
LBA 
te >>. 
ee’ ics 
Se 
Write for free color circular showing 
many other styles. All sanforized, 
colorfast and washable LOW PRICED 
creations. Ask for samples for your 
inspection. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Spor Company 
387 MARQUETTE STREET FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





Recreation ... Campus 
(Continued from page 34) 


the lowest to the highest levels of organi- 
zational structures. 

5. Co-ordinating bodies should function 
so as to promote satisfying interaction 
among student, faculty, and administra- 
tion. 

6. There should be both intra-area and 
inter-area co-ordination among faculty ad- 
visors. 

7. Channels of co-ordination must pro- 
vide two-way communication. 

8. Co-ordinating agencies should fune- 
tion to insure inter-group awareness and 
understanding of purposes, problems, and 
achievements. 

9. Co-ordination should serve to estab- 
lish a balanced program of activities for 
ali students. 

10. Co-ordination should encourage the 
co-operation of all those involved in every 
phase of the activity. 

11. Organization should provide the 
means for co-ordination to all segments of 
the university community. 

12. The ultimate aim of organization 
should be to provide, publicize, and pro- 
mote campus recreation. 

PRINCIPLE 4—The _ «nstitution 
has certain responsibilities toward 
campus recreation. 

1. The institution should co-operate in 
establishing a democratic framework in 
which student activities may attain opti- 
mum development. 

2. The institution should assist the stu- 
dent to realize the opportunities inherent 
in recreation. 

3. Institutions should recognize student 
needs and interests and assist in their sat 
isfaction. 

4. Administrative or faculty guidance 
and direction should be present on every 
level and in every aspect. 

5. The institution should encourage and 
participate in training programs for stu- 
dent leaders. 

6. A permissive attitude on the part of 
the administration is essential to campus 
recreation. 

7. The administration should accord to 
recreation its deserved status in the total 
curriculum. 

8. A faculty member of rank, whose 
major responsibility is campus recreation, 
should be adviser to the co-ordinating 
council. 

9. The institution should exercise fore- 
sight and careful planning in regard to 
recreation areas, and should be alert to 
opportunities provided in the surrounding 
community. 

10. All appropriate areas, facilities, and 
equipment of the institution should be 
made available for recreation. 

11. Student activity funds should be 
kept separate from the fees of the insti- 
tution and used only for student activities. 

12. The institutions should provide ade- 
quate financial support for recreation. ¥& 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


FUNCTIONS AND PURPOSES OF NSGWS 


by DORIS SOLADAY 
High School, Burlington, Vermont 


IN ORDER TO fully understand the 
purposes and functions of AAHPER’s 
National Section for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, it is perhaps well to consider 
briefly the development of the organiza- 
tion. 

Highly organized sports for women in 
America came into being through recre- 
ation agencies, such as the YWCA, and 
through women’s college physical edu- 
cation programs. Basketball was first 
introduced to women at Smith College 
as early as 1899. This was rapidly fol- 
lowed by hockey, swimming, and track 
and field events in other communities. 


NSGWS Beginnings 

In 1907, the Women’s Basketball 
Guide announced the establishment of a 
Women’s Rules Committee, whose fune- 
tion was to regulate and guide women’s 
athletics. The American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, a forerunner of the 
present American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, which is a department o fthe Na- 
tional Education Association, recognized 
the service the Women’s Rules Commit- 
tee had rendered. In 1916 they felt the 
need of furthering their work by estab- 
lishing the Women’s Athletic Commit- 
tee. This group has since set a pattern 
for the playing of games by girls and 
women — formulating rules, publishing 
guides, and giving various aids and 
services to the conduct of sports. 

Out of this Committee’s work grew 
the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
leties, the title of which was changed in 
1953 to the National Section for Girls 
and Women’s Sports. This organiza- 
tion has constantly been working to 
safeguard the health of girls and wom- 
en while providing many yaried oppor- 
tunities for wholesome play under high 
standards of conduct. 


The Good of Those Who Play 

Today it is our purpose to promote 
expanded sports programs, keeping in 
mind the good of those who play. It 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 


should be our goal, not to find the “best” 
team or player, but to give equal oppor- 
tunity and pleasure to all who are par- 
ticipating. Participation in a _ wide 
sports program contributes to total fit- 
ness, to enjoyable use of leisure time, 
and to the development of desirable 
physical, mental, and social qualities. 
NSGWS offers various types of serv- 
ices to those who work with sports for 
girls and women. Clinies for team and 
individual sports are sponsored in areas 
where a need is indicated, stressing 
standards, rule changes, skills and 
techniques, and pointers on officiating. 
In addition, rating clinies are set up by 
the Section to provide trained women 
officials. Sports guides which are pub- 
lished periodically include current rules 
and articles pertaining to the activity. 


Rules Revisions 

The rules, incidentally, are revised 
only after extensive study and research 
by the Rules Committee which considers 
suggestions from all sections of the 
country and experiments with the rule 
under question. The final criterion in 
changing a rule is the answer to the 
question, “How does this proposal re- 
late to the nature and needs of girls and 
women ?” 

Rules for men and women are differ- 
ent in such games as basketball because 
of basic anatomical differences. The 
typical female body has wider hips and 
a broader pelvis with shorter oblique 
legs. Contrast this with the male phy- 
sique broad shoulders, narrow hips, 
the bones of the upper leg nearly paral- 
lel and perpendicular to the floor — and 
the consequent decrease in efficiency for 
women in activities involving jumping 
and running is evident. Therefore, in 
order for a girl to equal the running or 
jumping performance of a boy, she must 
work much harder than he to counter- 
act this difference. The girls rules are 
constructed to eliminate much of the 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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SHORTS « BLOUSES 


Noli nl 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 










Style $70 
SPORT SHIRT 


Style $50 
PULLOVER SHIRT 





Style T20 
CUFFED SHORTS 


Style $70 SPORT SHIRT - White washeble broodcloth. Extra 
long to stay tucked in. Snap festened front. Short sleeves. 
Trim collor. Pocket, 

Style $50 PULLOVER SHIRT - On and off in o jiffy. A “not 
urol’* for gymwear, White washable broodcloth. Extra long to 
stoy tucked in. Pocket. 

Style S80 SLEEVELESS SPORT BLOUSE - Well tailored. Two 
action-bock pleats. Button opening. White washable broad- 
cloth. Notched collar. Pocket. 

Style T99 CUFFED SHORTS - Zipper bock opening. 2 slosh 
pockets. Turn bock cuffs. Washable Sport Twill in Blue. Kelly, 
Novy or White. 

Style T20 CUFFED SHORTS - Snap fastened side opening. Hip 
pocket. Turn beck cuffs. Woshable Sport Twill in Scorlet, 
Blue, Kelly, Novy or Wine. 


Write for free color circular showing 
many other styles. All sanforized, 
colorfast and washable LOW PRICED 
creations. Ask for samples for your 
inspection. 


Spor Company Wee 


387 MARQUETTE ST. FOND DULAC, WIS. 
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THE EASY WAY 
GYM BAR 


FOR THE DOORWAY 
A STRETCHING BAR FOR HOME USE 
TO CHIN YOURSELF DAILY 
FOR DEVELOPMENT OF CHEST 
AND ARMS 


The EASY WAY GYM 
BAR is the solution 
for the physical fitness 
program in schools. 
Modern America em- 
.phasizes_ physical _ fit- 
ness for youths from 
Kindergarten through 
High School. 


Stretch tc Improve 
Posture and Figure 
Faults 


For Stronger and 
Healthier Youngsters 


For Better Athletes 
and Gymnasts 

i EASY WAY GYM BAR 
IN EVERY HOME 


The EASY WAY GYM BAR fits any doorway 
25” to 38” at any desired height without 
screws, nails or tools, installed in less than 
a minute. 


Easily supports 250 pounds. 


Sold by leading sporting goods and department 
stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct from us. Send for literature. 


$6.95 Postpaid. No C.O.D.’s Please. 








KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. 0. BOX 150 WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Reflections on Evaluation 

Evaluation is an area of our profes- 
sional endeavor in which one can clear- 
ly differentiate between the professional 
and the lay person; there is probably 
no other area in which the differentia- 
tion is so pronounced. We must recog- 
nize, therefore, that evaluation is an im- 
portant responsibility of the recreation 
leader and that he must accept it as 
such; that it is not just a function 
tacked on to his other, more commonly 
recognized duties; that it is not in the 
description of his position for grade- 
determining purposes. 

Many of us probably talk more and 
do less about evaluation than any other 
phase of our hospital recreation pro- 
gram. We do less actual planning for 
it; we rarely schedule for it, or budget 
time for it; we devote less time to study- 
ing its techniques. We give lip service 
to the essentiality of evaluation in our 
planning of programs with physicians 
and others—our getting out of ruts in 
scheduling, selecting activities, systema- 
tizing jobs—our getting funds to sup- 
port the programs—our improving the 
status of our profession and of our- 
selves. But, what do we do about evalua- 
tion??? 

Do we use accepted tools, such as at- 
tendance records, checklists, and report 
forms, in our evaluation? Do we get the 
advice and assistance of the clinical 
psychologist and other professional hos- 
pital personnel in planning and effect- 
ing our evaluation? Do we get truly 
representative opinion from which to 
appraise response to our services? Do 
we report to physicians on the behavior 
of selected patients? Have we a guide 
for the observation of this behavior? 
Have we, in effect, a defensible plan for 
evaluation of our recreation services to 
patients ? 

As in most endeavors, a major prob- 
lem is that of getting started—of know- 
ing where and when to start—of formu- 
lating a plan of action. The following 
are suggestions for action: 

e Co-operatively develop your own 
approach to evaluation. Do it now, with 
the best available help. 

e Start on a modest scale; start with 
staff interests; start from where you are, 


e@ Select a significant aspect of your 


program for initial exploration, such 
as its objectives, management, leader- 
ship, materials, activities, time sched- 
ules, participation, outcomes. 


® Be as objective as possible. Seek 
to learn something and not to prove 
anything. 

e Be systematic and continuous. Have 
a plan and make it work. 

e Present your findings simply. Use 
bar diagrams, whole numbers, sum- 
marize on the first page of your report. 

e Do something about what you 
learn. Follow-up on your evaluation. 
Schedule your next step in evaluation. 

Two practical references are: ... 
Pratt, E. H., ‘‘Evaluation of a Good 
Hospital Reereation Program.’’ pp. 53-65, 
Hospital Recreation. Report of the First 
Southern Regional Institute on Hospital 
Recreation, Univ. of North Carolina, May 
21, 22 and 23, 1953. Bull. No. 11, N. C. 
Recreation Commission, Education Bldg. 
Annex, Raleigh, N. C. 

Taaffe, Dorothy, ‘‘Guide for Evaluation 
of a Hospital Recreation Program.’’ pp. 
1-8, Intercom, Oct. 1954. 

Recreation for Discharged 
Patients 

Recognizing the need to prepare men- 
tally ill patients for their return to the 
community, the recreation staff (in co- 
ordination with the medical staff) at the 
Veterans Hospital in Kansas City, Mo., 
has developed a plan for orienting pa- 
tients on recreation opportunities in the 
community and surrounding areas. This 
orientation consists of planned visits to 
selected community facilities by open- 
ward patients, so that they may learn 
the location and availability of these 
play areas, as well as observe the activi- 
ties conducted therein. These visits are 
supplemented by periodic visits to the 
hospital by representatives of the City 
Recreation Department, for discussions 
with patients anticipating early dis- 
charge concerning the conditions under 
which community recreation resources 
may be made available to them after 
they leave the hospital. Reports on this 
program to date appear most favorable. 
Hospital Recreation Study 

At the suggestion of the AAHPER 
Recreational Therapy Section, the ARS 
Hospital Section and the NART, the 
National Recreation Association has un- 
dertaken a study of the current status of 
recreation in the approximately 9,000 
hospitals in the United States. 

Represented on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the study, in addition to the 
above three professional groups, are the 
American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, American Psy- 
chiatric Association, American Hospital 
Association, Veterans Administration, 
and U. 8. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. It is planned to 
collect data on the number of profes- 
sional recreation personnel employed in 
hospitals, to inquire into their academic 
background and their administrative 
alignment in the hospital, and to deter- 
mine the scope of hospital recreation 
programs. * 
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NSGWS (from page 51 

personal contact involved which could 
result in permanent injury. 

Standards 

Many of the NSGWS standards re- 
late to specific instances in the adminis- 
tration of sports activities. NSGWS 
recommends no admission charges for 
games, for it often places undue stress 
and importance on the players to win 
and “put on a good show” for the spec- 
tators rather than play for enjoyment. 

The Section is opposed to “curtain 
raisers’—games which are preliminary 
to the boys’ game. We feel this safe- 
guards the girls against exploitation 
and commercialism. It is suggested that 
games be played in the afternoon where 
possible, between teams that are in the 
same town or nearby areas, and followed 
by some type of social activity. 

It is highly recommended that trained 
women coaches and officials be used in 
the girls programs. It seems a trained 
woman generally understands the in- 
tended spirit of the game as well as 
the mental, physical, and emotional 
make-up of the girls with whom she is 
working better than does a man. 

NSGWS does not promote champion- 
ships or state or district tournaments in 
any way. We believe in a well-rounded 
sports program for all girls with em- 
phasis on a broad program rather than 
a highly specialized one. 

The NSGWS standards have also been 
adopted by the National Recreation As- 
sociation. ; 

With these standards in mind, the 
State Committees of NSGWS are ac- 
tively supporting the purposes of the 
organization. It is our desire to pro- 
vide adequate rules and rating clinics 
for our States, to promote broad sports 
programs for all girls, and to maintain 
the highest standards for the conduct of 
all sports programs. * 





This material was prepared by Doris 
Soladay, 1954-56, Chairman of the Ver- 
mont Section for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, for the meeting on recreation for 
girls and women at the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Recreation in Montpelier, No 
vember 7, 1955. Unfortunately, time did 
not permit the reading of the paper at 
that time but it was submitted to the State 
Commissioner of Recreation, * 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
e STURDY FABRIC 


e WELL MADE 10 ao" 
e COLOR FAST DOZ 
"Add 35¢ for shipping 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ 





Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 
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STERLING NET & TWINE 


NET MANUFACTURERS 





co. 164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 


Boston: P.O. Box 464 Boston 2, Mass. 
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Instructors Guide 


Shooting and Firearms 
Education 


68 pp. $1.50 


(discounts on quantity orders) 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 


1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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SLIDE 





ADJUSTABLE | Interchongeoble 
EYEBOLTS ap Indoors ond Outdoors for 
' * VOLLEY BALL © BADMINTON 


* TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
© HIGH JUMP + TETHERBALL 









INDOOR 
BASE PLATE 
ONLY 9 LBS Send for Free Catalog 


ayfro 
ATH/ LETIC/ 7 SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 











FITNESS 
for 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
YOUTH 


Up-to-date program 
outlines for total 
fitness of our 
teen-agers 


Joint publication of AAHPER 


and the National Association of 
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Secondary School Principals (NEA) 
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154 pp. 


1956 


$2.50 
Order TODAY from 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Wash. 6, D. C. 
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An Offer to All Coaches, PE 
Directors and Instructors . . 


10 TO 20 SPARE HOURS 
A WEEK CAN EARN YOU 
A GOOD EXTRA INCOME 


Can you, like most salaried people, 
use more money? Other PE men and 
women are making money the year 
around as our successful part-time 
representatives. So can you. 


A 34-year-old leading advertising 
specialty firm, we are expanding in 
all states. We'll pay you well to 
present our sales builders to local 
businessmen: 10 to 20 spare hours a 
week should earn you $100, $200, or 
more a month, plus free life insur- 
ance. No “high pressure’’ selling 
With our Sales Manual and training 





helps, experience is not needed—- | 
but a liking for people is! } 
Write for details today. Tell us 


briefly about your community, your 
position, what time you can spare. 
We want to hear from you. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE, Inc. | 
DIRECT APPEAL | 
ADVERTISING | 
Calendars, Advertising 
Specialties 

GLYNDON, MARYLAND 
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New and Exciting Field Game 








SPEED-A-WAY 








1754 Middlefield 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 


Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK — $1.00 


Order Now 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
Stockton, California 











Simplified figures, 


and Lesson Plans 
self explanatory, 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 


specify 


Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: 


6319 N. 6th St. 


RUTH E 








Phila. 26, Penna. 








Basketball Filmstrips 


BASKETBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS 
Set of 6 Filmstrips $24.00 


Order From 


NSGWS, AAHPER 
1201 - 16th ST., N. W., WASH. 6, D. C. 
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AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


Editor, LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 


Dallas, Texas 


FILMS 


Health Education 

I'M NO FOOL WITH A BICYCLE. 16 mm., 
8 min., sound, technicolor, animation. 
Six-year lease, $125; non-profit organi- 
zations, $100. Walt Disney Prod., 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Jiminy 
Cricket sings and dances in this c¢ar- 
toon while teaching children, aged 4-14, 
the proper methods of handling bicy- 
cles, especially in auto traffic. 


I'M NO FOOL WITH FIRE. 16 mm., 8 
min., sound, technicolor, animation. Six- 
year lease, $125; non-profit organiza- 
tions, $100. Walt Disney Prod., 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Jiminy 
Cricket shows children, aged 4-14, the 
many dangers of carelessness with fire. 


THE PATIENT IS A PERSON (HOSPITAL 
CARE). 16 mm., sound, 20 min., color 
$50, b&w $10. American Medical Assn., 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
THAT THEY MAY SPEAK AND HEAR. 
16 mm., sound, color, 30 min., loan. 
Lake County Chapter, Indiana Society 
for Crippled Children, 125 W. Fifth 
St., Gary. 

EVERYBODY'S HANDICAPPED. 16 





mm., 
sound, color, 18 min., loan. Produced 
by Canadian Dept. of Labour. Avail- 


able from Internat. Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples, 701 First Ave., 
New York 17. 

Physical Education and Athletics 
TRACK AND FIELD SERIES. 1. Sprints 
(2 reels), 2. Broad Jump, 3. Relays, 4. 
Shot Put, 5. Javelin, 6. Pole Vault, 7. 
Hurdles, 8. High Jump, 9. Discus, 10. 
Distances, 11. Middle Distances. Narra- 
tor, Bill Slater. Consultant, Boyd Com- 
stock. 16 mm., sound, b&w, 12 reels, 
$45 each, $475 series. United World 
Films, Ine., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29. This series, made in co-operation 
with the Amateur Athletic Union and 
the U.S. Olympic Committee, may be 
used for teaching fundamentals, demon- 
strating form, stressing conditioning, 


presenting detail in slow motion, and 
arousing student interest in sports. 


THE DOLPHIN KICK. 16 mm., 34 reel, 
§ min., sound, b&w, $41.25. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1. This film, photographed with an 
underwater camera, demonstrates the 
dolphin or fishtail swimming kick. 


BASKETBALL IS FUN. 
min., b&w, $57.50. Upper elementary, 
Junior High level. Bailey Films, Ine., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 


16 mm., sound, 17 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
EDUCATION MOVES OUTDOORS. 16 mm.. 
18 min., sound, color, free loan. Audio- 
Visual Services Center, Northern Illi- 
nois State College, DeKalb. This film 
shows opportunities for more effective 
use of the out-of-doors as a vehicle in 
the training of teachers for the public 
schools. It follows the activities of a 
group of college students for an entire 
week of school camping, with and with- 
out children in residence. 


MAKE A MOVIE WITHOUT A CAMERA. 
16 mm., 6 min., sound, color; rent, $3; 
sale, $60. Bailey Films Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 


HOW TO MAKE A PUPPET. 16 mm., 12 
min., sound; b&w $50, color $112. Bailey 
Films, Ine., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28. 


General Interest 

A DESK FOR BILLIE. 16 mm., 57 min., 
sound, cleared for television, original 
music, b&w $110; color $325. Div. of 
Press and Radio Relations, National 
Edueation Assn., 1201 -16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. This is the NEA Cen- 
tennial Film, the true dramatic story of 
Mrs. Billie Davis, a migrant child who 
found opportunity in America’s pub- 
lie schools. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 16 mm., 11 
min., sound, b&w, $20.31. United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29. This demonstrates the two new 
methods of artificial respiration, back 
pressure, arm lift, and back pressure, 
hip lift. Approved by Red Cross. 


FILMSTRIPS 


BEGINNING WRESTLING. 1. Introdue- 
tion (43 frames), 2. Takedowns (80 
frames), 3. Breakdowns and Rides (37 
frames), 4. Pinning Combinations (62 
frames), 5. Escapes and Reverses (75 
frames). Complete set with color pho- 
tographs, student’s handbook, 331 r.p.m. 
records, instruetor’s guide, $49.75, with- 
out records $39.50. Produced by Ath- 
letie Institute. Consultants, Rex Peery 
and Arnold Umbach, wrestling coaches. 
Society for Visual Education, Ine., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. * 
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Dance 


(Continued from page 45) 


the United States, a teaching dance 
major is offered. However, the number 
of these thoroughly prepared graduates 
is very few in proportion to the large 
group needed. 

The result is that dance is often taught 
by a person actually not too interested 
in dance and whose total contact with 
it has been an introductory six weeks’ 
college course, or, on the other hand, the 
dance teacher may be a person with a 
B.A. degree, little contact with children, 
and extensive work in professional dance 
studios. 

Training for teaching should not be 
left to chance. More inclusive basic pro- 
grams are needed to prepare future 
dance teachers. 

One of the problems that constantly 
recurs is that after the dance teacher has 
received special training and has devel- 
oped her teaching methods, she must 
become involved in other types of teach- 
ing, mostly in the area of ‘gbysical edu- 
eation. There are people who enjoy 
teaching either physical education or 
dance. However, in the main, most 
dancers do their best teaching in the field 
of dance. 

The dance teacher should, if she so 
desires, be relieved of other forms of 
teaching. There is so much dance work 
to be done and dance has many facets. 
This may possibly mean that she might 
act as supervisor over a wide area and 
conduct workshops for classroom teach- 
ers instead of confining her efforts to one 
school; or it might mean that dance and 
music education could be combined, or 
even that a special dance department be 
created. 


The Student Teacher 


What training should the teacher 
have? First,\the student teacher must 
crient her thinking and acting in terms 
of the child. She must be alert to his 
world and aware of the way he grows. 
She must not expect the child to regard 
dance as a dedicated cause, but see him 
in his total milieu and dance in propor- 
tion to it. 

It goes without saying that she should 
understand the body as a moving ana- 
tomical structure and that she should 
understand all dance elements. A basic 
course in dance anthropology and folk 
forms should be included. One of her 
biggest tasks would be to learn and to 
discover how to motivate children to 
move well, and to enjoy using movement 
as a vehicle for creating. 


“She must have a repertoire of chil- 


dren’s songs, and it is very helpful to 
he able to read simple music and to play 
some instrument. All teachers should 
make a set of good rhythm instruments 
while in training. 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS oF 721°"S: 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. + 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs. in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, i 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


A FENCING, 
PROGRAM ¢ 





and accessories for ‘beginners and experts. 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing .activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 


Write Dept. J for : 
FREECATALOG @ 


GRamercy 75790 @ @ @@@€8686 6 





Most important of all, the teacher in 
training must know how to use these 
materials in simple terms that appeal 
to children, and ‘this she can know only 
if she has actually done it herself with 
children. Practical experience is a néces- 
sity if the teacher is to be effective. 

Practical experience means teaching 
and disciplining. Teachers are often at 
a loss to know what to do when the 
group is running around freely in a 
rhythm’s activity. There are many effee- 
tive ways to handle this problem, and 
the young teacher must be taught how. 


Since the numbers of dance teachers 
will always be in the minority, the class- 
room teacher graduating from every 
teacher training school should have work 
equal in quality to that of the special- 
ist. Both should have experience not 
culy with creative dance, but also with 
equipment. The latter should include 
a reference text on children’s dance, a 
set of rhythm instruments, a book of 
children’s folk songs, one or two record- 
ings for basic rhythms, and a simple 
index of where further materials may 
be procured. 


Dance Belongs in School 


Dance for the child should exist in 
the school program as surely as the 
three R’s. Dance teachers should be free, 
eager, and willing to give all children 
and teachers the benefit of their experi- 
ence and training. The era of dance in 
the position of “step-child” must come 
to a close. 

There can only be tributes paid to 
those teachers and to those far-seeing 
administrators who have brought dance 
to children. It is hoped that the en- 
thusiasm of administrators, parents, 
teachers, and dancers will inspire others 
to action, so that the inclusion of dance 
in the curriculum will be universally ac- 
cepted for the benefit of today’s chil- 
dren. * 
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ATTRACTIVE 
LONG WEARING 


POOL SUITS 


Pee 







The surest way to 
keep swimmers 
happy is to specify 
suits made by Ald- 
rich & Aldrich. Care- 
fully figure-tailored, 
these suits fit snugly, 
and comfortably. 
They're perfect for 
active constant use. 
Consider these fea- 
tures: 
{ e Color-fast to 
v, \ washing 

} e Chlorine re- 

\ | \\ sistant 

\ e Shrink con- 


trolled 
' e Eight bright 

colors 
} e Available in 
/ \ Rib-Stitched 

Durene or 
Q Flat-knit 
Jersey 





Write for complete, illustrated catalog. 
Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 
1859 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 

Outfitters To U.S. Olympic Teams 











Dance Publications 
Costume Cues. 32 pp. .... - — 
Materials for Teaching Dance 

Vol. I—Modern Dance and Children's 
DAMS. BE PD. . ccccrcccccceccccrecsscscccsncces 
Vol. [I—Folk, Square and Social 
Dance. 40 pp. . 
Vol, 11l—Selected Visual Aids for 
SOD, TE TR, acccnssexccssccoscnensencetstsnens 75¢ 
Directory of Colleges and Universities Of- 
fering a Major, Minor, or Concentration 
Dance Curriculum. 24 pp., mimeo.......... 50c 
AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C 
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+ MAGNETIC %_ 


PLAYMASTER’ 
COACHING KITS 


Simplify coaching! Save time, effort! 


PLAYMASTER* movable magnetic player 
pieces sharply reduce chalk-talk diagram- 
ming. Planning, teaching and bench in- 
struction made easy — AT ONCE! 


AVAILABLE FOR 





@ Basketball @ Football 
@ Baseball @ Soccer 

@ Field Hockey @ Softball 
@ Ice Hockey @ Lacrosse 


@ Girls’ Basketball 


See your Sporting Goods Dealer 
or write for Free Catalog to 


The PROGRAM AIDS Co., Inc. 
Dept. J, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 











EASY TO 
OPERATE 














Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


OR 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 








Coaches Col. (/rom p. 42) 


ers as shown in the diagram below 
makes it possible to conduct several fun- 
damental drills. These drills should be 
explained, and the proper pursuit route 
demonstrated, before attempting them 
full speed. 
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Player Alignment for Drills 


The ball carrier may execute a sweep 
to either side, run between either guard 
and the tackle, run between the guards, 
or drop back to pass. 

When the ball carrier drives for the 
hole between either tackle and the guard, 
the following defensive reactions are 
made. On the move of the offensive 
blockers, the “on-side” guard and tackle 
must charge, neutralize their opponents, 
and move laterally down the line to a 
point intersecting the path of the ball- 
carrier. The “off-side” guard and tackle, 
after first protecting their territory, 
move laterally and back. 
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Defense Against Run Between Tackle and 


Guard 


When the ball carrier runs between 


the guards, the defensive guards, after 


controlling their opponents, move la- 
terally toward the middle. The defen- 
sive tackles make their moves laterally 
and back. 
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Defense Against Run Between Guards 


If a sweep is executed to either side, 
the defensive guard and tackle on the 
side of the run, after controlling thei) 
territory, sprint to the sideline, endea 
voring to beat the ball carrier to that 
spot. The “off-side” guard and _ tackle 
tuke a pursuit angle toward the sideline 
and back, placing themselves between 
the ball carrier and the goal. 
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Defense Against Sweep to Either Side 


When offensive linemen execute a pass 
block, and the ball carrier drops back 
to pass, the defensive linemen first play 
th: - territory. When the pass is recog- 
vuzed as a certainty, the guards disen- 
gage and rush the passer hard from the 
inside. The tackles penetrate from the 
outside, containing the passer in his 
pocket. Defensive linemen should watch 
the passer. When the ball is brought 
back to a passing position, linemen 
should extend their arms upward, mak 
ing it difficult for a passer to see down- 
field and to throw over their outstretched 
hands. When closing hard on a passer, 
linemen should drive in high, making 
contact chest to chest, and pinning the 
passer’s arms to his sides with the equiv- 
alent of a crushing bearhug. 
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Rushing a Passer 


Value of These Drills 

These fundamental and _ repetitive 
drills will help make second nature the 
correct pursuit angle in actual games, 
and will help improve the gang tackling 
necessary for success in good defensive 


football. * 
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Desirable Athletic Competition 


for Children 


Single copy, 50c; 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 
10-99 copies, 25c ea.; 100 or more, 20c ea. 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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WRITE YOUR STATE REPORTER 
You are encouraged to send material for this column to your State Reporter. Im- 
portant items to include are elections, workshops, study problems, special projects, new 
publications or school reports, new curriculum twists, unique developments, new facilities, 


legislation, etc. 


News must be of national interest about district, state, and local units of the Associa- 


tion. 


Correspondence in regard to this column should be addressed directly to your State 
Reporter, or, if you do not know his address, directly to your District Reporter: CENTRAL 


—Frank D. Sills, State University of lowa, 


lowa City; EASTERN—Carl Willgoose, State 


Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y.; MIDWEST—Lola Lohse, Normal College of Indiana 
University, Indianapolis; NORTHWEST—Oscar Bjorgum, Eastern Montana College, Bil- 


lings, Mont.; 


SOUTHERN—Esther Hick, Stetson University, Deland, Florida; SOUTH- 


WEST—Vaughn Corely, New Mexico College of A. & M., State College. 





CEN RAL Di DISTRICT 
Pie 


FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
St. Louis—Apr. 10-13 


District Convention Successful 

The Central District Convention was 
held in Colorado Springs last April in 
Conjunction with the Midwest Reere- 
ation Assn. Although the meeting was 
held at the western border of the Dis- 
trict, registration totaled almost 500. 

Outstanding speakers included J. B. 
Nash, Ben F. Lehmberg, and AAHPER 
President Ruth Abernathy. George 
Anderson, AAHPER, also took an 
active part. Garry Berry, Colorado 
Springs, served as convention manager. 

Proceedings of the Convention have 
been published and are available from 
the sec.-treas., Frank D. Sills, State U. 
of Iowa. 


Kansas Dorothy Martin 


KAHPER Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Kans. 
AHPER will be held in Salina, Nov. 1-2 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION - RECREATION 


Katherine Geyer, pres., will preside, 
after which Don Adee, now vice-pres., 
will assume office. 

Elsa Schneider, U.S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, will be one of the principal speak- 
ers. She will spend the week prior to 
the meeting visiting the school areas of 
Kansas U. and Douglas County, Topeka 
Public Schools, Kansas State College 
and Fort Hays State College. 


Glen Gerdes 


MAHPER Fall Meeting 
The Fall Meeting of the Minn. AH- 
PER will be held at Como Jr. H. §&., 
St. Paul, Oct. 26, in conjunction with 
the Minn. Education Assn. Convention. 
Dr. Chandless, child welfare specialist, 


will be a featured speaker. 
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CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 


Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—Apr. 7-11 


New EDA Executive Committee 
Members of the Eastern District Assn. 
Executive Committee, 1956-57, are Mar- 


Minnesota 


ion Purbeck, pres., Hackensack (N.J.) 
H.S8.; William M. Grimshaw, pres.-elect, 
Ithaca College; Karl C. H. Oermann, 
past-pres., U. of Pittsburgh; Ethel T. 
Kloberg, district representative, Bald 
win (N.Y.) H.S.; William A. Stebbins, 
vice-pres. for health education, State U. 
(N.Y.) Teachers College; Herbert R. 
Steiner, vice-pres. for physical educa- 
tion, Md. State Dept. of Education; J. 
Bertram Kessel, vice-pres. for reecrea- 
tion, Boston U.; Julia Pratt, vice-pres.- 
elect for health education, Adelphia Col- 
lege; Jack F. George, vice-pres. for 
physical education, Roslyn (N.Y.) City 
Director; Harry C. Thompson, vice- 
pres.-elect for recreation, Great Neck 
(N.Y.) Dept. of Recreation; William F. 
Meredith, secy.-treas., U. of Pa.; Lloyd 
M. Jones, parliamentarian, Pa. State U. 
EDA Honor Awards 

KDA members wishing to nominate 
candidates for the EDA Honor Awards 
should contact any member of the Honor 
Awards Committee for the necessary six 
biographical forms for each nominee, 
have them filled out by a qualified biog- 
rapher, and returned to the Committee 
not later than Dec. |, 1956. 

Committee members are: Grace E. 
Jones, chm., Summit (N.J.) H.S.; Clif- 
ford L. Brownell, Columbia U.; Charles 
C. Wilson, Yale U.; George W. Ayars, 
Del. Dept. of Education; Ethel T. Klo- 
berg, Baldwin (N.Y.) H.S. 

Qualifications are: 1. AAHPER mem- 
bership (former members retired from 
professional work excepted). Age 40 
or over. 3. Master’s degree or equiva- 
lent study. 4. Ten years’ experience as 
teacher, supervisor, director, or combi- 
nation of such, in field of physical edu- 
cation, health education, or recreation. 
5. Contribution rendered (a) primarily 
through the Association and in the na- 
ture of plus service; or (b) through 
distinctive leadership in the field; or 
(c) meritorious service to the profession 
through allied fields of science and edu- 
cation. 6. Fine moral character. 7. Must 
meet a total of five conditions out of the 
three divisions of service: Div. I. An 
Officeholder. (a) District Assn. (inelud- 
ing vice-presidents, section chairmen, 
and members-at-large); (b) State Assn. 
president; (c) NAPECW; (d) CPEA; 
(e) Other national group in the field. 
Div. IIT. Committee Work. (a) Chair- 
man of District or National committee; 
(b) Committee work over a period of 
three years with local, district, or na- 
tional organization promoting same gen- 
eral objectives as AAHPER. Div. II. 
Speeches, Writing, Research. (a) Twelve 
or more education 
groups, ete., in interest of the profes- 
sion; (b) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines; (c) Author or co- 
author or one or more books in the 
field; (d) Author of five or more arti- 
cles published in magazines of national 
scope or in monographs; (e) An out- 
standing original contribution to the 


addresses before 
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profession, not included in the above, 
which has affected its philosophy or 
practices. 


Connecticut____ Julius Markiewicz 


Church PE Director Honored 
Samuel J. Massey was honored with 
an open reception marking completion 
of 30 years as Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for the Trinity Episcopal Church, 
New Haven. 


Maine___ Rose Lambertson 


Maine AHPER Meets 

The Annual Maine AHPER Conven- 
tion is being held in Lewiston, Oct. 4-5. 
Norman Parent of Lewiston is co-ordi- 
nating chairman. The program includes 
a luncheon, a physical education demon- 
stration, business meeting, and meetings 
and demonstrations of the athletics and 
health sections. 


1956-57 State Officers 

Caroline Gentile, Aroostook STC, is 
serving her second year as Maine AH- 
PER president, and Quentin Unger, 
state director of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, is secy.-treas. 

Firearms Workshops 

Four workshops on Firearms and 
Woods Safety were held in May in dif- 
ferent sections of the state. 


New Jersey Russell W. Neide 


NJAHPER Convention 

It was decided at a council meeting at 
Rutgers U. last April that the NJ- 
AHPER Annual Convention will be 
held in Atlantic City during November 
im conjunction with the N.J. Education 
Assn. This joint meeting was decided 
upon because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing substitutes while teachers are 
sent and because of a desire to co- 
operate more closely with the NJEA. 


New York Harry Lehmann 


NYSAHPER Conference 
The next NYSAHPER Conference 
will be held in Syracuse, Jan. 23-26 
1957, at Hotels Onondaga and Syracuse. 
The theme will be “Beliefs into Action.” 


ab- 


Vermont Helen Coleman 


VAHPER Annual Meeting 
_ Dominick Taddonio, pres., is presid- 
ing at the Annual VAHPER Meetine 
Oct. 5, which is being held as a part of 
the Vt. Education Assn. Convention in 
Burlington. Carolyn Cress, vice-pres., 
Is serving as conference manager. 

Fred V. Hein, AMA, is guest speaker 
for the General Session and the Health 
Section. Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse ss 
is guest speaker for the Women’s Physi- 
eal Education Section, and Howard 
Hobson, AAHPER, guest speaker for 
Men’s Physical Education Section. 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT 


LOLA LOHSE 
Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Detroit—Mar. 27-29 


Illinois __Arley Gillett 


New Outdoor Education Assn. 

An Outdoor Education Assn. has been 
formed in Illinois, with William Free- 
burg, Southern Hil. U., as president. A 
fall meeting will be held Oct. 19-20 at 
Lake Bloomington. 


Illinois AHPER Convention 
The Third Annual Convention of the 
Ill. AHPER will be held in Springfield, 
Nov. 15-17. Convention headquarters 
will be the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


Nebraska Marillyn J. Nass 


New NAHPER Officers 

The newly elected officers of the NAH- 
PER are: Pres., Dorothy Hanpeter, U. 
of Nebr.; Pres.-elect, Robert Hamblet, 
Grand Island Public Schools; Past- 
pres., Carlos Wear, U. of Nebr.; Vice- 
pres. for Health, T. R. Dappen, State 
Health Dept.; Vice-pres. for Ree., Carol 
French, Lincoln Public Schools; Vice- 
pres. for Phys. Edue., Alden Johnson; 
Secy.-treas., Lucille Ditton, Gering 
Publie Schools; News Editor, Marillyn 
Nass, U. of Omaha. 
Ohio Robert Kaplan 
New Ohio AHPER Officers 

Officers of the Ohio AHPER for 
1956-57 are: Antoinette Lowery, pres., 
Cassingham Elementary and Jr. H.S., 
Bexley; George Seedhouse, pres.-elect, 
Cleveland Public Schools; Rudolph 
Memmel, past-pres., Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Lois Entemann, treas., Toledo 
Public Schools; Paul E. Landis, secy., 
State Dept. of Edue., Columbus; Flor- 
ence Hellman, vice-pres. for health educ., 
Kent State U.; Esther March, vice-pres. 
for phys. educ., Findlay Public Schools; 
James W. Grimm, vice-pres. for rec., 
Hamilton Public Schools; Gertrude Ep- 
pler, member-at-large to Exec. Comm., 
Bowling Green State U.; Al Fendrick, 
business manager, Ashland Publie 
Schools; Robert Kaplan, news editor, 
Ohio State U. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


ESTHER M. HICK 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


CONVENTION 
Asheville—Apr. 1-6 


New Recreation Sections 

Five new recreation sections were 
added to the existing 16 at the last 
Representative Assembly meeting. Out- 
standing practicing recreation leaders 
have been asked to serve as officers this 
first year. The sections and officers are: 
Recreation in Religious Organizations, 
Rev. Carl M. Lazenby, Dardanelle, Ark.; 
Rev. R. Harold Hipps, Greensboro, 
N.C.; Adelle Carlson, Nashville, Tenn. 
Industrial Recreation: W. M. Wilbanks, 
Ware Shoals, §.C.; Robert A. Turner, 
W. Point, Ga.; Institutional Recreation: 
Walter H. Phipps, Jackson, La; Floyd 
E. McDowell, Donelson, Tenn.; Public 
Recreation: Cordelia B. Hunt, Tampa, 
Fla.; William B. Moore, Columbia, 8.C.; 
Josephine Gallagher, Morganton, N.C., 
Recreation in Youth Serving Agencies: 
James L. Mays, Albany, Ga.; J. P. 
Leverett, Little Rock, Ark.; Marion 
Wood Huey, Miami Beach, Fla. 


New Vice-Pres. for Health 

During the summer C. E. MeCarver 
resigned from the office of Vice-Pres. 
for Health of the Southern District, in 
order to enter private business. Mrs. 
Ora R. Wakefield, vice-pres.-elect, auto- 
matically succeeds to the unexpired term. 
William F. Eick has been appointed as 
temporary Vice-Pres.-elect until elec- 
tions can be held at the District Con- 
vention in April. 


District Committee Chairmen 

The real work and continuing contri- 
butions of a professional association are 
done by its committees. Each member 
of an association should know these 
committees and contribute his ideas and 
suggestions, This year, 125 members are 
serving on 13 standing and special com- 
mittees in the Southern District. Chair- 
men are: Constitution, Dorothy Davis; 
Finance, Solon B. Sudduth; Honor 
Awards, Lawrence T. Ludwig; Proceed- 
ings, Grace I. Fox; Public Relations, 
W. W. Scheerer; Resolutions, Martha 
Barksdale; Nominating, Charles KE. 
Spencer; Division Operating Codes, 
Herman Schnell; Fzec. Sec.-Treas., 
Taylor M. Dodson; Recognition, Hia- 
watha Crosslin; Convention Program 
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Structure, Lynn Sherrill; Newsletter 
Problems, Shiela M. O’Gara; Program, 
Betty Autrey. 
District Constitution Revised 

Extensive revisions of the Southern 
District constitution have been approved 
by the Representative Assembly. Copies 
of the revised constitution were pub- 
lished with the 1956 Proceedings and 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Solon 
B. Sudduth, Secy.-Treas., Southern Dis- 
trict, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Southern District Honor Awards 

The Committee solicits the assistance 
of members of the Southern District in 
nominating honor award candidates for 
1957. In order that nominations be made 
appropriately, contact the committee 
member nearest you for information and 
instructions. 

Members are: Lawrence Ludwig, U. 
of Va., Charlottesville, Chm.; D. L. 
Milam, Miss. Southern College, Hatties- 
burg; Helen B. Watson, U. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Elizabeth Bookout, Box 6037, 
College Station, Durham, N. C.; Joy 
Kistler, U. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 
Mary Ella Soule, U. of Georgia, Athens; 
Gilbert Hermance, Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Florida 


FAHPER Awards, Officers 

The Fla. AHPER held its Annual 
Session during the Fla. Education Assn. 
Convention in Miami last spring. Charles 
Bucher, N.Y.U., was key speaker. 

Honor awards for the year were made 
to the following persons for their out- 
standing contributions in the field of 
health, physical education, or recrea- 
tion: Cordelia Hunt, recreation diree- 
tor, Tampa; Betty Autrey, Stetson U.; 
Frank Philpot, U. of Fla.; Theodore 
Bleier, supervisor of physical education, 
Dade County. 


James Mason 


New officers taking over their duties at 
this time were: Mabel Caperton, pres.; 
Clifford Boyd, pres.-elect; Katherine 
Montgomery, secy.-treas,; Virginia Flan- 
agan, vice-pres. for health; Walton 
Walker, vice-pres. for physical educa- 
tion; Denton Houk, vice-pres. for recre- 
ation; Barbara Dahlsheimer, women’s 
section chm.; and Marilyn Knight, 
camping section chm. 


Social Recreation Workshops 

Teachers, directors, and students from 
all over the state attended three work- 
shops in Social Recreation held at Fla. 
State U. and Stetson U. with Catherine 
Allen, chm. of undergraduate women’s 
program in physical education-recrea- 
tion, N.Y.U., conducting. Programs 
were organized into three sessions—how 
to do it, how to lead it, and demonstra- 
tions of what was learned. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 


School Health Co-ordinators 


Over 200 leaders in public health and 
education attended a state-wide Leader- 
ship Conference at Fla. State U. last 
June in an intensive effort to improve 
the school health program. As a result 
of this Conference, Health Co-ordina- 
tors have been appointed in all public 
schools. George Stafford, U. of IIl., has 
been employed for the school year to 
conduct county-level orientation clinics 
for the new co-ordinators. 


North Carolina 


NCAHPER Conference Date Set 


June Dinkins of R. J. Reynolds H.S., 
NCAHPER pres., has announced pre- 
liminary plans for the Annual Confer- 
ence to be held at Appalachian STC, 
Boone, Nov. 16-17. 

Harold Barrow, pres.-elect, Wake 
Forest College, attended the AAHPER 
Pres.-elect Conference in Wash., D. C., 
and returned with many ideas for pro- 
moting a successful conference. 


Taylor Dodson 


Annie Ray Moore Returns 

Annie Ray Moore, health educator 
with the N. C. State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, returned in August from a 
year’s duty with WHO in Burma. Ray- 
mond Rhodes, who served in Mrs. 
Moore’s position during her leave of 
absence, will return to his former du- 
ties at Leaksville. 


Prof. Miller Retires 

Prof. John F. Miller has retired after 
32 years in the Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athleties, N.C. State College, 
where he came as Head of the depart- 
ment in 1924. He initiated many “firsts” 
in both the college and the state, such as 
the first Intramural Program, and the 
first N.C. handbook for physical educa- 
tion teachers. 


Virginia _..Frances A. Mayes 
VAHPER Annual Convention 

The Va. AHPER held its Annual 
Convention at Natural Bridge last 
spring in conjunction with the State 
Dept. of Education and the Va. Inter- 
Agency Comm. on Recreation. Two 
workshops, one devoted to Health Edu- 
eation, Physical Education, and Driver 
Education, and the other to Recreation, 
were held. Nearly 300 attended the meet- 
ings. 

New Va. AHPER officers elected 
were: Ruth Leonard, Mary Washington 
College, pres.; Harry Paxson, asst. 
supt. of schools, Norfolk County, pres.- 
elect; Lester E. Kibler, State Dept. of 
Edueation, secy.-treas.; Victor Kazlaus- 
ky, Mt. Vernon H.S., and Mrs. Mallory 
Zahn, physical education supervisor, 
Alexandria, members-at-large; Ellen 
Philbeck, ex-officio member of exec. 
comm. 


VEA Health and PE Section 


The Health and Physical Education 
Section of the Virginia Education Assn. 
will meet during the VEA’s Annual 
Convention Noy. 2. Ray Dunean, AAH- 
PER pres., will address the elementary 
teachers. There will be a panel diseus- 
sion on “What’s My Line? Physical 
Education? Health Education? Coach?” 
for high school teachers. 
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CONVENTION 
Long Beach—Apr. 13-16 


District Convention Results 

Officers elected at the 1956 Southwest 
District Convention in Reno, Nev., were 
—Pres.-elect, John Cooper, U. of South- 
ern Calif.; Vice-Pres.-elect for health 
education, Dale Nelson, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College; Vice-Pres.-elect for 
physical education, John Sellwood, U. of 
Calif., L. A.; Vice-Pres.-elect for recrea- 
tion, Ann Pittman, Ariz. State College. 
For a list of those elected last year who 
are now the current officers, see page 86. 

Honor awards were presented to H. B. 
Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege; Laurence E. Morehouse, U. of 
Calif., L. A.; and Nina Louise Murphy, 
Ariz. State College. 


District Committee Chairman 


Here are the names of District Com- 
mittee Chairman to whom you should 
contribute information and ideas: Ad- 
visory, Luell Guthrie, Stanford U.; 
Awards, Ronald Thomson, Ariz. State 
College; Constitution, H. J. McCormick, 
Sacramento State College; Membership, 
J. Tellman Hall, U. of Southern Calif.; 
Nominating, Glenn Arnett, San Diego 
County Schools; Publicity, Vaughn 
Corley, N. Mex. College of A.&M.; Reso- 
lutions, John Cooper, U. of Southern 
Calif.; Exhibits, Ed Staley, exec.-sec., 
CAHPER; Survey, Lawrence More- 
house, U. of Calif., L. A.; Budget, Glenn 
Arnett, San Diego County Schools; 
Policies, E. C. Davis, U. of Southern 
Calif.; Evaluations, John Barringer, 
Tueson Public Schools. * 








Awards (from page 27) 


elected President of the Comité In- 
ternational Olympique at its session 
in Helsinki. He is the first Ameri- 
can to attain this high position in 
international sports. He has been 
decorated for athletic service by 
Norway, Italy, France, Germany, 
Iran, and Finland. 


HENRY HOWARD KESSLER, M.D., 
Ph.D., world-famous orthopedic sur- 
geon and pioneer in rehabilitation, 
is currently medical director of the 
Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 

Dr. Kessler was born in Newark, 
New Jersey, and educated in the 
publie schools of Newark and New 
York. He received B.A. and M.D. 
degrees from Cornell University and 
the M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia. 
3esides his private practice in New- 
ark, he holds important positions as 
chief of medical staff and consultant 
in orthopedics and rehabilitation in 
hospitals of Newark and _ vicinity. 
He is clinical professor of rehabilita- 
tion at New York Medical College, 
and a past medical director of the 
New Jersey Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion. During World War II, he 
served as a commissioned naval cap- 
tain and was Chief of Orthopedies, 
Rehabilitation, and Amputation 
Service at the Mare Island Naval 
Hospital in the Pacific. 

His fame as an orthopedic surgeon 
and authority in rehabilitation has 
spread throughout the world. He 
acted as consultant on rehabilitation 
to the United Nations in Yugoslavia, 
1952, Indonesia, 1954, and India and 
the Philippines in 1956. Australia, 
New Zealand, Ceylon, Germany, Ja- 
pan, Thailand, Italy, and Greece, as 
well as other nations, have heard his 
lectures on rehabilitation in indus- 
try and military services, or have 
ealled on him for guidance and ad- 
vice. He is an author of several au- 
thoritative books, as well as other 
professional literature on the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Kessler has also given distin- 
guished leadership to professional 
associations and holds executive posi- 
tions in many of these. He is a Fel- 
low of both American and Interna- 
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tional Colleges of Surgeons, the 
American ‘Public Health Associa- 
tion, and the American Academy of 
Orthopedic Surgeons. Many cita- 
tions from civic, veteran, medical, 
orthopedic, and rehabilitation or- 
ganizations have honored his great 
achievements in these areas. 

The knowledge and work of Dr. 
Henry Howard Kessler have bene- 
fited the physical and mental health 
of countless people and earned for 
him a place in history of medicine. 


KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D., chief 
of staff of the Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas, was born in 
Topeka. He took his undergraduate 
work at Washburn University and 
the University of Wisconsin and 
from the latter institution received 
the A.B. degree in 1914 and the B.S. 
in 1915. In 1917 he graduated from 
Harvard University Medical School, 
receiving the M.D. 
Laude. In 1949 he was honored with 
a D.Se. from.Washburn University. 

As one of the nation’s leading psy- 
chiatrists, he has had a long and il- 
lustrious career in the field of men- 
tal health. He has held many offices 
and positions in the area of psychia- 


degree Cum 


try, not only in his own geographical 
region but nationally as well. The 
list of such offices is far too long to 
be included in a short biography. 
Presently he holds numerous offices 
and positions. Some of them are: 
Director, Department of Education 
and Dean of the School of Psychia- 
try, The Menninger Foundation; 
Chief of Staff, The Menninger Foun- 
dation; Associate in Psychology, 
Graduate School, University of Kan- 
sas Medical School; Consultant in 
Neuropsychiatry, Central Office of 
the Veterans Administration. He is 
also on the editorial board of several 
psychoanalytic publications. 

Hie has contributed significantly 
to the literature of the profession 
through periodicals and many books 
both technical and popular. Three 
such are Love Against Hate, Man 
Against Himself, and The Human 
Mind. 

He is probably best known today 
as a co-founder along with his illus- 
trious father and brother of the 
Menninger Foundation, the several 


institutions of which have been de- 
scribed as ‘‘a healing community for 
the mentally sick on the plains of 
Kansas.’’ Many innovations in the 
treatment of mental illness have 
keen inaugurated under his direc- 
tion, one of which is a program of 
adjunctive therapy including rec- 
reational and occupational activities. 

As early as 1925, Dr. Menninger 
established the Southard School for 
the education and treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children and for 
research in child psychology. This 
institution has through the years 
contributed enormously to the fund 
of knowledge in this area. 

After World War II, Dr. Men- 
ninger molded the army’s former 
Winter General Hospital into a 
model psychiatric center which has 
become the pride of the Veterans 
Administration. 

He has also remained an active 
and co-operative citizen with many 
community interests. His farm is a 
bird refuge. His contribution to the 
health of the nation is truly great. 


EDWARD A. MEYERDING, M.D., has 
had a long, active, and successful 
career as a physician, editor, author, 
teacher, and school health director. 
Dr. Meyerding was educated in 
his native state where he received 
the M.D. degree from the University 
of Minnesota in 1902. After seven 
years of successful private practice, 
he pursued post-graduate courses in 
eye and ear work in New York, Chi- 
eago, Boston, Harvard University, 
and the University of Paris. 
Returning to St. Paul, he was ap- 
pointed as the first School Physician 
and Director of School Hygiene in 
the public schools, a position which 
lie held for fifteen years. From 1924 
to 1937 he was Secretary of the Min- 
nesota State Medical Association, 
and since 1924 he has been Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Minnesota Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association. 
Recognizing the needs of atypical 
children, he centered his health pro- 
gram around the correction of de- 
fects of vision, hearing, speech, and 
other abnormalities that were harm- 
ful to the growing child. As a re- 
sult of his efforts, the state legisla- 
ture in 1916 granted state aid to 
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provide special classes for atypical 
children. He conducted summer lee- 
ture courses at the University of 
Minnesota for teachers preparing to 
instruct special classes. He pro- 
moted a Psycho-Medical Clinic to 
aid abnormal or underprivileged 
children in their adjustment to home 
and school environments. He _ pio- 
neered in the promotion of nutrition 
campaigns, ‘‘Child Health Days,”’ 
and sponsored many educational de- 
vices such as ‘‘Let’s Grow’’ and 
‘‘Health Plus’’ contests. Largely as 
the result of his pioneering work, 
the school health programs of St. 
Paul and the State of Minnesota 
have become efficient and far-reach- 
ing, 

During his 31 years as Executive 
Secretary of the Minnesota Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, Dr. 
Meyerding has not only promoted 
the work of this organization, but 
has kept in contact with school 
health programs by promoting pos- 
ture, campaigns and other health 
measures. Thousands of health books 
and other materials have been placed 
in the school libraries of the state 
through the efforts of this associa- 
tion. Dr. Meyerding has taken a 
leading part in the organization and 
promotion of the Summer Round-up 
programs and through his efforts the 
1B test for preschool children was 
added. He was on the first commit- 
tee appointed by the American 
School Health Association to pro- 
mote the certification of schools for 
TB control. 

Dr. Meyerding has contributed 
materially to the literature on 
health. As Managing Editor of the 
magazine Everybody’s Health, he 
has brought matters of health to the 
attention of thousands. He has been 
the author of many articles in medi- 
cal and health journals. 

He has been active in the health 
work of the 4H Club and has con- 
ducted an annual health camp for 
its members. In 1942 he was selected 
by the 4H Club as ‘‘Man of the 
Year.”’ 


JONAS E. SALK, M.D., is research 
professor, University of Pittsburgh. 
Born in New York City, he attended 
the public schools of the city. He 
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received his B.S. from City College 
of New York and the M.D. from the 
New York University College of 
Medicine. He held fellowships in 
chemistry, experimental surgery, and 
bacteriology. 

Before going to the University of 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Salk was associated 
with the University of Michigan, 
School of Public Health, from 1942- 
47, first under an appointment as a 
Fellow in medical sciences of the 
National Research Council, and then 
in the department of epidemiology 
as research fellow, research associ- 
ate, and assistant professor. Here 
he began research on influenza. 

Dr. Salk’s research on polio began 
at the University of Pittsburgh in 
1949 on a research grant of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
raylsis when he became engaged in a 
project of classifying polio viruses. 
In the course of this project, he be- 
came interested in the problem of 
polio vaccines and began serious 
study on polio vaccines in 1951. At 
the same time, he has continued his 
attention to the problems of devel- 
oping and testing an effective vac- 
eine for influenza. 

A member of several professional 
associations and honorary societies 
in research, medicine, and bacteriol- 
ogy, Dr. Salk is a Fellow of the 
American Public Health Association 
and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. For 
developing the polio vaccine, Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk received the Special 
Presidential Citation from 
dent Eisenhower and the Congres- 
sional Medal for distinguished civil- 
ian achievement; the Criss Award 
made annually by Mutual of Omaha 
for the year’s contribution to public 
health; the Lyons International 
medal and plaque for outstanding 


Presi- 


service to the welfare of mankind; 
and Presidential gold medal award. 

Among Dr. Salk’s notable contri- 
butions to other organizations were 
his services as Consultant to the Sec- 
retary of War in epidemic diseases, 
1944-1947, and as Consultant to the 
Secretary of the Army in epidemic 
diseases, 1947-1954. He is author of 
more than 60 scientific papers, large- 
ly on influenza and poliomyelitis. 


In the development of the Salk 
vaccine effective against poliomyeli- 
tis, he not only performed, uniquely 
well, the difficult task of translating 
possibility into reality, but in the 
process developed techniques and 
hypotheses which may determine 
whether and how soon some of the 
other actually be 
brought under practical control. He 
has joined the world’s great men 
and women in the field of preventive 
medicine. 


diseases will 


HONOR AWARDS 
CURTIS JACKSON ALDERSON was 


born in Franklin, Kentucky. He 
attended the public schools of Hills- 
boro, Texas. He holds the B.A., 
M.A., and L.L.B. degrees from the 
University of Texas and the Ed.D. 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

After public 


schools of Texas for two years, he 


teaching in the 


became associated with the Univer- 
sity of Texas where he has served 
in the capacity of teacher and coach 
since 1924. His service to the State 
oi Texas has been outstanding, and 
he is often referred to as the ‘‘Mr. 
Physical Education of Texas.’’ He 
has served the State Association in 
Texas as President and has just com- 
pleted a most noteworthy term of 
office as President of the Southern 
District Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Association for 


For years ‘‘Shorty,’’ as he is affec- 
tionately known, has served as AAII 
PER Parliamentarian. 

Mr. Alderson has been a prolific 
contributor to the journals and 
newsletters of his state and district. 
As a speaker, he has been in great 
demand for years and is known 
throughout Texas and the South as 
a most earnest and devoted interpre- 
ter of health and physical education 
He was voted an Honor Award Cita- 
tion by the Southern District AII- 
PER in 1953. 

Mr. Alderson’s contributions to 
groups and organizations other than 
those specially identified with the 
professional associations for health, 
physical education, and recreation 
have been significant. He has served 
the Texas Teachers Association, the 
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American Red Cross, the Girl 
Scouts, the Texas Interscholastic 
League, the National Committee on 
Football Rules of the NCAA, the 
State of Texas and President Tru- 
man’s Commissions on Safety, and 
the Faculty Council of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, faithfully and effi- 
ciently, on many occasions. 


DUDLEY ASHTON was born in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. She received her 
Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and her 
Ph.D. from the University of Iowa. 

Her teaching experience has been 
varied, beginning in public schools 
and thereafter as Director at Louis- 
ville Normal School. More recently, 
at the State University of Iowa, she 
was an Associate Professor giving 
the major part of her time to the 
student teaching program. Since 
1952, Dr. Ashton has been Professor 
and Chairman of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University 
of Nebraska. On numerous occasions 
she has been a guest professor in 
summer sessions at universities in 
various parts of the country. 

She has held many offices in her 
native state AHPER and in both 
the Southern and Central Districts 
of the AAHPER. She has also 
served actively in the National Asso- 
ciation of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

She was Chairman of the Periodi- 
cal Committee of the AAHPER, 
1955-56, and is now serving on the 
Committee on Professional Leader- 
ship, 1955-57, for the NAPECW. 
She has also been active in the dance, 
serving as Chairman for the Na- 
tional Section of Dance and also 
Chairman, Research Committee. 

Dr. Ashton has contributed widely 
to the literature in dance, as co-au- 
thor of Characteristic Rhythms for 
Children, 1931 and sections in Ma- 
terials for Teaching Dance, 1953. 
Her research entitled A Gross Motor 
Rhythm Test, was reported in the 
Research Quarterly, October 1953. 

She is an elected member of such 
honorary societies as Pi Lamda 
Theta, Delta Kappa Gamma, and 
Kappa Delta Pi. A certificate of 
THionor was conferred upon her by 
the Kentucky AHPER and later, 
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she was named a Fellow of the Cen- 
tral District of the AAHPER. 


MARGARET C. BROWN, President 
end director of student teaching, 
Panzer College of Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene, was born in Cana- 
da, and received her early education 


there. She holds diplomas from Mec- 


Donald College of Teachers, Cha- 
tauqua School of Physical Eduea- 
tion, and McGill University. She 
completed study for both the Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s degrees at Rut- 
gers University, and received her 
Doctor’s degree in administration 
and supervision from New York 
University. 

Dr. Brown began her teaching ¢a- 
reer in the classroom followed by 
eight years in physical education in 
Montreal public schools. She was 
the Registrar and Assistant Direc- 
tor of Newark Normal School of 
Physical Education prior to assum- 
ing the post of Dean, and in 1932 
the Presidency of Panzer College. 

As professional representative of 
the AAHPER, Dr. Brown attended 
the International Conference on 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Rehabilitation in London in 1948; 
was guest of honor at the Sokol Fes- 
tival of Czechoslavakia in 1938; and 
has served as an official of the Unit- 
ed States Gymnastic Team at the 
Olympic Games in Berlin, 1936, 
London, 1948, and Helsinki, 1952. 

Active in state, district, and na- 
tional organizations, Dr. Brown has 
guided many committee, official, and 
community projects. The diversity 
of her leadership is reflected in such 
official capacities as the Presidency 
of the New Jersey AHPER; Chair- 
man of the Human Relations Coun- 
cil, NJEA; President of the New 
Jersey Association of Colleges and 
Universities; Consultant, Education 
Policies Commission; and demon- 
stration lecturer with the Panzer 
Folk Dance Group. 

Author of original pageants on 
the cultural heritage of physical ed- 
ucation, Dr. Brown has also contrib- 
uted a number of articles to profes- 
sional and research journals. She 
has received many honors including 
the Anderson Award, AAHPER, 


1953; New Jersey AHPER Fellow, 
1948; Woman of the Year, Essex 
County Women’s Service Clubs, 
1953; 25th Anniversary and Por- 
trait presentation, Panzer College, 
1952; and is listed in Who’s Who in 
America and Presidents, American 
Colleges and Universities. 

Dr. Brown continues to hold in 
central focus her devoted interest in 
preparation of young men and wom- 
en for professional leadership in 
physical education and health 


ALICE GWENDOLYN DREW, though 
a. native of Michigan, attended the 
public schools in Kent, Ohio, and re- 
ceived her first degree from Kent 
State University. Her Master’s de- 
eree was earned at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and was later 
followed by her Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

After two years in public school 
teaching, she joined the faculty at 
Kent State University. In 1938 she 
was appointed Director of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Maryland, 
and subsequently Director of the 
Department of Physical Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

For the past ten years she has 
served as Associate Professor and 
Chairman of the Women’s Division, 
Department of Physical Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
She was the first woman to attain 
professorial rank in the academic 
faculty at Washington University. 

Dr. Drew has been most active in 
state and national organizations of 
physical education, having served as 
president of both the Ohio College 
Association and the Missouri State 
AHPER. She has held the chair- 
manships of many committees in 
both our Central District and Na- 
tional Associations, including the 
National Association for Physical 
Education for College Women. She 
has just recently completed her work 
as Vice-President of the Central Dis- 
trict Association, and is a past presi- 
dent of the St. Louis chapter of Del- 
ta Kappa Gamma. 

She has contributed articles to the 
Journal of Health-Physicai Educa- 
tion-Recreation and to the Bulletins 
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of the Missouri Physical Education 
Association. She has likewise made 
notable public service contributions 
to local recreational boards, such as 
the Group Action Council and The 
Park and Recreation Board of 
Greater St. Louis. 

In 1954, she was named a Fellow 
of the Central District of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


FRANKLIN M. HENRY, was born in 
Helena, Montana, and attended pub- 
lic schools in Linn County, Missouri, 
and in Seattle and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. He earned the A.B., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees at the University 
of California (Berkeley). 

His teaching career began at the 
University of California (Berkeley), 
and he progressed through all the 
academic ranks to a full professor- 
ship in 1952, with an additional hon- 
orary title of Research Assistant in 
Medical Physics. He has been on 
the graduate faculty since 1938. 

He has served as chairman of 
state, district, and national commit- 
tees, sections and councils. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is his AAHPER 
leadership in the Research Section, 
the Research Council, the Measure- 
ment and Evaluation Section, the 
Problems Committee of the Re- 
search Quarterly and the Steering 
Committee of the Research Council. 
The latter produced the well-known 
textbook, Research Methods in 
Health, Physical Education and 
Reccreation. He has been an active 
member of the committee that pro- 
duced two ten-year indexes of ar- 
ticles in the Research Quarterly. 
During World War II, Dr. Henry 
conducted research for the War De- 
partment, and, in 1950 served as 
Special Consultant to the Aero- 
Medical Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base. 

One object of his current atten- 
tion is an exploration of problems 
involved in establishing a policy re- 
garding athletic competition among 
children of elementary and junior 
high school ages. He continues to 
produce helpful investigations re- 
jiated to track and field. 

Dr. Henry has co-authored two 
textbooks, two monographs, and 58 
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articles in such periodicals as the 
Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
egy, Journal of Applied Physiology, 
American Journal of Physiology, 
Athletic Journal, and the Research 
Quarterly. Since 1948, has has been 
an Associate Editor of the Research 
Quarterly and Adviser to its editor 
since 1951. 

He is a winner of the Research 
Award and a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education, 
a Fellow of the American School 
Health Association, a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Delta 
Omega, and is listed in American 
Men of Science and Who’s Who in 
the West. 

Through the medium of research, 
Dr. Henry has helped the profession 
advance at significant points. His 
unwavering devotion to and respect 
for scientific inquiry has inspired 
his students and others. 


LAURA JEWELL HUELSTER, native 
of Iowa, completed her high school 
education in Cleveland, Ohio. She 
received her undergraduate degree 
from the University of Lllinois, her 
M.A. from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and her Ph.D. from 
New York University. 

Dr. Huelster began her teaching 
career in the Township High School 
of Waukegan, Illinois, and after one 
year became a staff member in the 
Department of Physical Education 
tor Women at her Alma Mater, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Here she rose 
successively through the ranks to 
become Professor and Head of the 
Department in 1951. 

She has been active in state, re- 
gional, and national professional or- 
ganizations as chairman of impor- 
tant groups and has served as Presi- 
dent of both the Midwest and Na- 
tional Associations for Physical Ed- 
ucation of College Women. Her 
most recent leadership was in her 
service as Co-chairman of the Na- 
tional (Washington) Conference on 
Physical Education for College Men 
and Women in 1955. 

Dr. Huelster’s written contribu- 
tions have been in the field of wom- 
en’s sports, performance analysis, 
and curriculum planning and devel- 
opment. The fact that she served for 


several years on the staff of the Stu- 
dent Counseling Bureau at Illinois 
indicates her interest and ability in 
the guidance of young university 
women. These efforts have been con- 
tinued through the services of the 
Women’s Physical Education De- 
partment which she now heads. 


EDWINA L. JONES, a native of Ohio, 
received her A.B. from Oberlin and 
her Master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. After 
serving as Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women at the State 
Teachers College of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, she came to Cleveland as 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Elementary Schools. 

She has at times served as a Su- 
pervisor of Athletics for the Board 
of Education Community Centers 
and Playgrounds and as Director of 
John Hay Community Center in 
Cleveland. Since 1935, Miss Jones 
has been Supervisor of Physical Ed- 
ucation in the Elementary Schools 
of Cleveland. 

Her contributions to the develop- 
ment of physical education at the 
elementary school level have been 
widely recognized. She has served in 
groups instrumental in planning 
workshops on elementary school 
physical education, advisory com- 
mittees on elementary education, 
and was the first Chairman, Elemen- 
tary School Section of AAHPER. 

Outside of her regular duties, 
Miss Jones has found time to teach 
in seven different teacher education 
institutions in various parts of the 
country during the summers. She 
has also served as President of the 
Ohio AHPER and as President of 
the Midwest Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
besides holding membership on nu- 
merous national committees and in 
a number of service organizations. 

She has received the meritorious 
award of the Ohio AHPER and is a 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Her writings have dealt largely with 
the elementary fields of health and 
physical education of which co-au- 
thorships in Road to Health Series 
(Grades 1-8) and Methods and Mate- 
rials in Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion are excellent examples. * 
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Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


(October 


Bowling Is Fun (p. 18) 

1. What are the values of bowling 
as a school activity? 

2. Find out whether bowling is 
taught in school physical education 
classes in your community. If not, 
how would you initiate a program ? 

3. Is there an AJBC League in 
your communicy? If not, how would 
you organize one? 

Choosing Class Teams (p. 24) 

1. What adverse effects may result 
through hasty and improper methods 
of team selection within a physical 
education class? 

2. What are the desirable results 
that may be obtained from team se- 
lections that are educationally sound? 
Fitness Testing in Japan (p. 20) 

1. How do these findings compare 
with those reported by Dr. Kraus? 

2. Does the index of the leg length/ 
height influence the test results? Dis- 
cuss. 

Health Educators Can Learn From 
Advertisers (p. 27) 

1. What are the three main phases 
involved in the work of the health 
educator? 

2. Diseuss the similarity between 
the approach of the health educator 
and that of the advertiser. 

Critical Need for Teachers (p. 29) 

1. Why is an inerease in college 
enrollment likely to extend, rather 
than relieve the teacher shortage? 


1956) 

2. How can you identify, and then 
encourage high school girls who 
would make good teachers of health, 
physical education, and recreation to 
plan for teaching careers? 


Outdoor Education Project (p. 14) 

1. How can the Project meet needs 
of children and youth now and in the 
future? 

2. As a beginning teacher, what 
steps would you take to initiate an 
outdoor education program in your 
school? 


Pass Defense (p. 8) 

1. Why are reaction time and in- 
terception distance most important? 

2. Discuss the basie principles of 
defense in ‘terms of a recent 
game you saw or played in. 

3. Develop another drill for pass 
defense. 


pass 


Recreation on the Campus (p. ]2) 

1. In what specifie areas should the 
administration accept responsibility 
toward sound organizational struc- 
ture for campus recreation? 

2. What is the key element in suc- 
cessful organization for campus rec- 
reation ? 


Virus Hepatitis (p. 16) 

1. What appears to contribute 
chiefly to the spread of virus hepati- 
tis? 

2. Is there any preventive treat- 
ment against virus hepatitis? * 
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SELEKTOR® MODEL MB-900 


No other scoreboard made, regardless of price, offers 
morein splitsecond accuracy, mechanical dependability 
and easy operation. AUTOMATIC time recording in 
minutes and seconds with time left to play automatically 
diminishing in seconds. COLORFUL—‘‘Time”’ panel is 
green during play; turns red during time out. Timing 
figures are green, scoring figures amber, quarter lights 
red. SEPARATE HORN automatically signals end of 
periods (or can be manually operated from control box) 
HIGH VISIBILITY anywhere in gym. Big 10” x 6%” 
numerals contain 24 lamps, each in reflecting tube. 
QUICK RESET can be made to any desired time 
POSITIVE CONTROL by self-returning toggle switch 
type control box. BIG AND RUGGED—/72" x 34%”. 
Reinforced steel construction. Black wrinkle finish; 
other colors available. EASY SERVICING. All oper- 
ating units of plug-in type. 


od ar 


© the latest in scowrn and timers / 


CLOCK TYPE MODEL MB-800 


An excellent scorer and timer, 32” wide, 53” 
high, at a real economy price. VISION 
TESTED NUMBERS— 10” x 6%) "—made up 
of 24 amber lamps in bright reflector tubes. 
BIG CLOCK 25” diameter face, white baked 
enamel on steel. Available for 6, 8, 10 or 20 
minute periods. Synchronous motor, dead 
stop brake. Timer stops automatically at end 
of period. AUTOMATIC SIGNALLING at end 
of period by extra loud portable horn. (Can 
be operated manually from control box.) 
INSTANT CONTROL from toggle-switch 
operated control box. BUILT TO LAST. Con- 
struction, all steel reinforced. Wiring com- 
parable to highest priced scoreboards. Black 
baked-on wrinkle finish. 


Everything big-time equipment should have plus extra features 
that make these scoreboards the game’s best and biggest values. 
Tops in precision, speed and control simplicity. Write for Brochure. 
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BASKETBALL 
SCOREBOARDS 









Here’s a basketball built to stay with the player. With Wilson’s 
exclusive GRIP-TITE process, this ball won’t slip away . . . even 
when wet from perspiring hands. The Jet was designed to meet 
every test of modern fast-action play. 

Improved four-ply fabric carcass produces a livelier ball 
with maximum rebound. The full-grained, pebbled leather cover 
is vulcanized to the carcass for extra durability. Get Jet for 
non-slip traction. Last-Bilt construction assures true balance. 


Wilson COMET basketball shoes 
The Comet gives the player maximum traction in fast play. 
Features a molded natural rubber outsole with “gripper ridge” 
around the entire sole. Uppers made of white duck, loose lined 


with ventilated eyelets. Also full-length sponge insole, cushion 


heel, arch support, and reinforced inside backstay. 


The Wilson name is part of the game 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago + Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices * (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








